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On page 13, Prem Nath Bazaz—a new contributor to these 
pages—provides a detailed survey of “Politics in Kashmir,” 
a subject which is certainly not a new one in this magazine. 
As you know, Kashmir is a state in the extreme north of 
the Indian subcontinent which is extremely rich, most stra- 
tegic and hotly disputed. Its eastern neighbor is Sinkiang 
Province of China, and only a thin belt of Afghanistan 
separates it from the Soviet Union. Though its population 
is largely Moslem, its Maharajah turned it over to India 
at the time of partition. Pakistan has never recognized 
Indian rule, and various United Nations declarations urging 
a plebiscite in Kashmir have been rejected by New Delhi. 
This is the international part of the story, which is familiar 
to readers of the daily newspapers. 

But the story inside Kashmir, ignored by the general 
press, may be more significant. Over the years, various NEw 
LEADER writers have described the growth of Communist 
influence in Kashmir. Now, as Mr. Bazaz’s article relates, 
matters are approaching a showdown. It is apparent that 
Communist victory in Kashmir, so soon after establishment 
of a Communist government in the southern state of Kerala, 
would furnish powerful leverage for the enemies of Indian 
democracy. 

Mr. Bazaz understands this story as well as any man. 
Born in Srinagar in 1905, he is a member of the Bhatt 
(Brahmin) family of Kashmiri pandits. A graduate of Pun- 
jab University, he has been active in Kashmiri politics since 
1930. In 1935, he and Kashmir’s legendary Sheikh Abdullah 
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started the weekly Hamdard, which became a daily in 1943, 
Advocating secularism, democracy and freedom, he was 
imprisoned by the British for six months in 1938 on political 
grounds. He joined the National Conference (now Kashmir’s 
ruling party) in 1939, but two years later resigned to form 
the Kashmir Socialist party. 

Because of his opposition to the post-partition “settlement” 
in Kashmir, he was arrested in October 1947 and detained 
without trial for nearly three years. Upon his release, he 
was banished from the state. In New Delhi in 1950, he was 
elected president of a new group, the Kashmir Democratic ( 
Union. 

Mr. Bazaz is the author of several books, including Inside | y, 
Kashmir (1942), Azad Kashmir (1951) and History of the t 
Struggle for Freedom in Kashmir (1954). He has also 
written many pamphlets and booklets on the economic, 
political and social problems of Kashmir. P 

Next SupPLEMENT: “Democracy and Desegregation” is |T 
the theme of the next New Leaper special section. Its |y 
author: Sidney Hook. It is a challenging document, for jj 
it is not concerned merely with the well-worn arguments 
of white supremacists. It also tackles, for the first time, a 
new “liberal conservative” position: that legally enforced 
integration, because it violates rights of privacy, is as bad }% 
as enforced segregation. Professor Hook, in dealing with }n 
this position, restates the case for integrated education in |, 
terms of the ethics of democracy. Reprints of the booklet 
will be available. 
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Democratic N A DAMP, gloomy morning, re- 
porters with their coat collars 


ling Inside \tymed up climbed the stone steps to 
ye of the|the old building next to the White 
an foe House to hear of the President’s cam- 

paign to stop the economic recession. 
gation” is}To a near-record crowd, pleasant, 
ction. Its | well-intentioned Dwight Eisenhower 
iment, for} declared: “There are signs that we 
iy i are close to the bottom of the reces- 
- enforced | ion. My own feeling is that we are 
is as bad | going through the worst now. I see 


aling with }no reason to be stampeded into rash 
ucation in | acts” 
ne booklet 


COFFIN 


The President’s formula for ending 
economic distress—at least at this 
point—was simple: Let the states 
feed the hungry and make sure they 
have a balanced diet; more impor- 
lant, let the American consumer 
break open his savings box and buy 
«things. Mr. Eisenhower said _spirit- 
12 | Ielly: 

13 ‘I believe there is great,.a great 
he field for expansion of business by bet- 
tt salesmanship on the part of busi- 
tess concerns. . . . I believe that we 
23 | 4tave got to offer things in a better- 
packaged way, we’ve got to do bet- 
tr advertising and, above all things, 
let the public buy. . . .” 

27 At another point, the President re- 
ltred casually to “so-called de- 
29 |#ptessed areas.” He seemed generally 
More concerned about possible future 
dlects of deficit spending and a tax 
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wen cut than he was about the unemploy- 
me keg and hunger cases that reporters 
rial and | et bringing to his attention. 

ributors: This mood was the exclusive prop- 


srmation 


eign $8. | YY of the old Indian Treaty Room 
ZS | frhere the President held his press 
ed ference. Elsewhere in Washing- 
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By Tris Coffin 


The Politics 
Of Recession 


ton, there was an atmosphere of cri- 
sis and the slow, awkward turning of 
the whole economic machinery of the 
Federal Government. Many feared 
a major business failure, possibly 
one of the railroads, Republican Gov- 
ernors and Congressmen talked of 
political disaster to Sherman Adams, 
the Administration’s stoical chief of 
staff. 

On Capitol Hill, Senator Lyndon 
Johnson and Speaker Sam Rayburn 
were shoving Democratic-sponsored 
anti-recession bills through with lit- 
tle debate, drowning out the com- 
plaints of such dissenters as Vir- 
ginia’s Harry Byrd. The latter, who 
had long been looked on with respect 
and awe, now appears, in this atmos- 
phere, as something of an outsider. 

The goal of Senate leader Johnson, 
who is the chief navigator in Wash- 
ington today, is to have Congress 
complete action by the Easter recess 
on a package of “quick relief” pro- 
grams: housing, defense speed-up, 
rivers and harbors, military housing. 
airport runways, schools, farm price 
supports, extension of unemployment 
security, loans to local communities. 
In general, these projects have been 
yanked out of the files with one ob- 
ject: to get people to work. Johnson 
estimates that $3.2 billion can be 
spent this spring and summer on 
such projects. Later, after the recess, 
Johnson will concentrate on long- 
range public-works planning and a 
tax cut. 

Meanwhile, the most violent argu- 
ment of Mr. Eisenhower’s tenure in 
the White House is going on inside 
the Administration. The conservative 


wing, whose guardian is ex-Secretary 
of the Treasury George M. Humph- 
rey, is fighting a rear-guard action 
against a veritable herd of desperate 
politicians encouraged by Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

During the President’s recent vaca- 
tion at Humphrey’s Georgia ranch, 
the Cleveland financier primed him 
with an oversimplified digest of the 
conservative position—that what Mr. 
Eisenhower at a previous press con- 
ference inadvertently called “the 
depression” would end promptly if 
only housewives gained the “confi- 
dence” to break open their piggie 
banks and buy a new electric toaster 
or station wagon. Federal pump prim- 
ing on a large scale or big tax cuts, 
on the other hand, would lead to wild 
inflation and a blood-curdling Fed- 
eral deficit. General Eisenhower, 
whose admiration for Humphrey is 
almost reverential, accepted this posi- 
tion. But the President is becoming 
increasingly less important in the 
debate, He has made no profound 
study and does not sit in on most of 
the top economic policy conferences. 
Governor Adams is the man to con- 
vince. 

Humphrey’s successor, Robert An- 
derson, is the conservatives’ Wash- 
ington field general. This is simply 
because he has two very strategic 
friends, fellow Texans Rayburn and 
Johnson. Anderson is dead set against 
a tax cut at this time. Reports leak- 
ing from the Treasury indicate that 
tax revenue may be $1.5 to $4 bil- 
lion behind estimates. A recent state- 
ment by Senator Byrd indicates An- 
derson’s fear of presiding over the 
greatest debt ever known, exceeding 
$300 billion. Byrd said: 

“As I see Federal fiscal develop- 
ments to date for fiscal 1959, begin- 
ning July 1, it would seem conserva- 
tive to estimate a deficit of at least 
$7 billion, without tax reduction— 
more than $2 billion resulting from 
falling revenue under present tax 
rates, and more than $5 billion from 
increased expenditures. Revenue from 
present tax rates is falling now. I con- 
fidently predict that a general tax re- 





duction, if and when finally enacted, 
would cause a further loss in revenue 
of $7 to $8 billion. The combination 
of increased expenditures, falling 
revenue and general tax reduction 
would result in a deficit of up to 
$15 billion.” 

This point of view still clings to 
the President. As he remarked at his 
last press conference: “Thoughtful 
people look at this business of a tax 
cut seriously and do not want to be 
stampeded. All sorts of difficulties 
would arise from a tax cut, and we 
must be careful what we do with the 
economy or we will make the trouble 
even worse.” 

Nevertheless, the only question 
now seems to be when the tax cut 
will come and how big it will be. The 
most educated guess is that, after 
the spring recess, Congress will cut 
personal income, corporate income 
and selected excise taxes. Chairman 
Wilbur Mills (D.-Ark.) of the House 
Ways and Means Committee some 
weeks ago expressed the willingness 
to push tax cuts if needed. And, de- 
spite President Eisenhower's pro- 
fessed contempt for “pump priming” 
and “make work,” his Administra- 
tion is moving in this direction. 

Vice President Nixon, who leads 
the palace revolt, knows from expe- 
rience that the best way to win his 
point is simply to build up pressure 
within the GOP. (This is how he 
forced the palace guard to accept him 
for a second term after he was given 
his walking papers, admittedly in a 
mild form, by the President.) Nixon 
views the recession with the eyes of 
.a shrewd politician. He has privately 
remarked that, if the down-trend 
stopped in March, the Republicans 
would not be badly hurt in Novem- 
ber’s elections; if the slump contin- 
ued through June, the losses would 
be serious. if it rolled into autumn, 
the party would be buried from 
Maine to California. 

When jittery colleagues call Nixon, 
he urges them to tell their woes to 
Adams. When he saw Democratic 
tags being pasted on anti-recession 
measures, he came out for a tax cut. 






He was publicly seconded by Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell, who 
presumably reflects the thinking of 
another astute politician, New York’s 
Thomas E. Dewey. 

Although these two viewpoints have 
been making most of the headlines, 
there is a third position on the reces- 
sion which is held by many profes- 
sional economists and a few Con- 
gressmen. They do not believe, as the 
President does, that the recession 
stems from consumers sitting on their 
nest-eggs; rather, this is a big-busi- 
ness_pull-back. 

Senator Ralph Flanders (R.-Vt.), 
a former business executive and 
something of an economist, says that 
one of the causes was over-selling the 
new-car market in 1956. (The Amer- 
ican economy seems to focus to an 
extraordinary degree on auto sales.) 
This was compounded when Detroit 
raised car prices and guessed that the 
buyer was panting for bigger fins 
and more gadgets. 

Other economists point out that at 
about this time, the beginning of 
1957, the farm recession and the 
high cost of home-building were also 
biting into the economy. Industry 
became restive over “tight money,” 
and corporations called off expansion 
plans because of the expense of bor- 
rowing capital. This was followed by 
George Humphrey’s ultimatum to the 
Defense Department to shut off 
spending so the budget could be held 
in precarious balance. This action hit 
the aircraft and auto industries and 
threw thousands out on the streets. 
It was accompanied by an increasing 
anxiety over President Eisenhower’s 
leadership, which has affected busi- 
ness confidence to the point where 
some of his financial backers may try 
to persuade him to step down if the 
slump continues into the summer. 

Many economists of this school— 
and they are joined by Senator Paul 
(D.-IIl.), 
nomics professor—believe that busi- 
ness must get a quick shot of confi- 
dence as soon as possible, and that 
a tax cut, like one well-advertised 
pain killer, works “twice as fast.” 


Douglas a former eco- 






Beyond this, work projects ang 
price regulation are still dirty words 
around Washington. But a few days 
of visiting with voters during the 
Easter recess may change this. Sena. 
tor Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.) has 
raised a key point: 

“How can we expect real consumer 
buying power to increase, as it must 
to offset the decline in business jn. 
vestment, if prices are raised? The 
price increases in administered-price 
industries [steel, autos, etc.] will 
cause real consumer demand to go i 
down, aggravating the decline, And, | in 
if both capital-goods expenditures | w 
and consumer buying power go down , w 
together, we are headed for real trou: ce 
ble. The way in which price increases | st 
are eroding away buying power is} of 
shown by the fact that the increase { bi 
in living costs between January 1957 { de 
and 1958 reduced the ability of the; ie 
American consumer to buy goods and | wi 
services by 3.3 per cent. in 

“What this country needs above j si 
all else are price decreases which will, wl 
place more goods and services within } w: 
the reach of the average citizen's fin 
pocketbook. Consumers want more} de 
goods, but they cannot afford to pay | es 
the prices being demanded. Yet the } is 
managers of administered-price in- 
dustries are apparently planning even | er 
further price increases.” m 

Although Kefauver did not men-/ co 
tion it, the Administration and Con-} ste 
gress both have weapons to knock jan 
down prices without organized price ha 
contfol. This is by quiet bargaining ',¢n 
with industries over tax cuts, with the‘7hi 
Government insisting that any culs }nu 


th 
fo 
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in excise or corporation taxes be met 





by price reductions 

No one today can really predict 
which way the economy will turn in 
the next crucial 60 days. Confident 
steps from the White House, instead 
of serene optimism, would help. So 
would signs that Congress is looking 
ahead beyond the _ next several 
months. The general opinion is thal 
the economy will show an improve 
ment by July, but that a reservoir af 
3 to 4 million unemployed will bef 
with us for many months to come. 
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BOHN 


n Marcu 10, I wrote about 
BF vin we here in Wilmington 
innocently called “the big snow.” It 
was 10 inches deep. Nine days later, 
we became the victims of what was 
certainly the greatest wind and snow 
storm in this area since 1888. The fall 
of snow mounted up to 15 inches, 
but that figure gives no idea of the 
damage wrought or the inconven- 
ience suffered. We modern people 
who are so proud of our all-conquer- 
ing gadgets discovered how the per- 
sistent pelting down of these dainty 
white crystals can upset our whole 
way of life and turn mighty man 
into an almost helpless, primitively 
devising creature. As a lesson in mod- 
esty, a good, old-fashioned blizzard 
is perfect. 

The wise soothsayers at the weath- 
er bureau had foretold a sifting rain 
mixed with snow which would soon 
come to an end. Instead, we had a 
steady fall of snow which went on 
and on. On the first evening, Edith 
had scheduled a state youth confer- 
ence which was to bring together 500 
igh-school students. About half that 
number were brave enough to push 
their way through the downfall. The 
following day, the world was really 
buried and the whole great enter- 
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prise, which had required months 
of preparation, had to be called off. 

This was the beginning of a pe- 
tied which we and our neighbors 
will never forget. I spoke in my for- 
mer column about how a great fall 
of snow transforms the world and 
makes it easy to believe that you 
have suddenly been transported to a 
different sort of universe. The changes 
M color and outline seem to furnish 


THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 






Beleaguered by 
The Blizzard 


novel bases for living, something 
more than just a different framework. 
This time, the change was far great- 
er than ever before. Parts of our fa- 
miliar domestic landscape had simply 
disappeared. Many slender, flexible 
trees such as birches, hemlocks and 
arbor vitae were completely buried. 
The trees which remained upright 
looked gaunt and queer. 

But other changes affected us 
more vitally. There was no telephone, 
no electric light, no television, no 
furnace fire. Even so, we suffered less 
than our neighbors, for we had a gas 
stove. We simply turned on our oven 
and lived in our cozy kitchen. The 
deep-freeze contained food enough 
for a month or two, and when the 
warning bell threatened the security 
of this reserve we quickly prepared 
to seek nature’s ancient form of re- 
frigeration in a snowbank. 

I was amused to discover how de- 
pendent we have become upon our 
beloved gadgets. It took us a good 
while to learn that we could not call 
friends on the telephone. When it 
was time to shave, I just automati- 
cally connected my electric razor. 
We had to learn, point by point, to 
depend on our own muscles rather 
than on power filtered in to us over 
the inconspicuous wires. 

It was on the third day that res- 
cue arrived—not by dogteam but in 
a form just as picturesque, It was a 
rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed, colorfully 
clad and triumphantly clanking 
giant of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company who came strid- 
ing down our lane to announce that 
our alienation was approaching its 
end. There could not have been a 


merrier messenger of relief. The 
representatives of so-called private 
industry gave us all a lesson in co- 
operation. These men who climb 
poles and work. magic with wires 
came north from Virginia and east 
from Illinois. Wherever they were 
needed, there they clambered and 
there they brought good cheer. 

Once the telephones were con- 
nected, the floods of experience were 
enough to overpower the least sym- 
pathetic soul. People had spent days 
and nights in the dark and the cold. 
Some of our friends cooked scant 
and sketchy meals over candles. 
Christian virtues occasionally utilized 
this occasion to shine in dark cor- 
ners. People shared their dwindling 
stocks of food and the wood for 
their fireplaces. 

All of us “survivors” are drawn 
together by our Common experiences. 
The veterans of the blizzard of 1888 
have an association with a meeting 
every year that is effectively blown 
up by professional publicity. Our 
recent trial by cold and wind and 
snow deserves also to be noted and 
recalled. The 12th of March and the 
19th are only seven days apart. What 
is to hinder our combining our me- 
morial reunions? The veterans of 
’88 would be glad to have reinforce- 
ments, and we newer recruits of 58 
would be honored by the associa- 
tion. We could call our organization 
the Combined Survivors of Two Bliz- 
zards. 

I can already outline the eloquent 
address I will deliver at our first 
combined meeting. I will suggest, 
without overdoing the show of mod- 
esty, that I am worthy of some sort 
of honor in the nature of a purple 
heart because I have borne trials 
above and beyond the average. I my- 
self have not suffered painful wounds, 
but this cannot be said of my trees. 
Seven great limbs have been torn 
from my maples. Faithfully though 
we have labored, we have not yet 
been able to bring first aid to all of 
the bleeding members. This cruel 
tragedy future generations shall not 
bz allowed to forget. 
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LONDON 
RITAIN’S relations with the Euro- 
B pean Continent are now facing 
their biggest crisis since the war. 
Back in 1954, Anthony Eden’s dip- 
lomatic dexterity after France had 
wrecked the European Defense Com- 
munity gave Britain exceptional pres- 
tige on the Continent. The creation of 
the Western European Union and the 
pledge to keep the equivalent of four 
divisions in Germany till the end of 
the century seemed to have made 
Britain part of Europe for good. 
Continental disillusionment today is 
all the greater for the hopes then 
aroused. Not only has Britain made 
no attempt to give reality to the West- 
ern European Union treaty. She ap- 
pears to have defaulted on her mili- 
tary pledge as well. Worst of all, by 
refusing to join the European Atomic 
Community and by trying to dis- 
courage the Continent from seeking 
the atomic weapons on which her 
own defense policy is based, Britain 
has given the impression that she 
wants her European allies to be sec- 
ond-class members of the Atlantic 
alliance, while she herself cultivates 
a special intimacy with the United 
States through membership in the 
thermonuclear club. 

This impression has been strength- 
ened by the propaganda of successive 
British governments about their en- 
thusiasm for unity with Europe. 
Eden called his futile proposal for 
grouping the various European or- 
ganizations under a single roof “the 
Grand Design” and Harold Macmil- 
lan took office a year ago under the 
slogan “Europe and Power.” Yet 





By Denis Healey 


BRITAIN AND EUROPE! 


The continental democracies have lost faith in London's policies|e 


both Prime Ministers have handled 
relations with the individual Euro- 
pean with offensive 
clumsiness. The Suez adventure did 
Britain appalling harm in most of 
the European countries, but at least 
it restored a close partnership with 
France. Yet, within a year Macmil- 
lan had roused his brother-in-arms 
to raging fury by joining America in 
delivering arms to Tunisia. The 
squalid wrangle with West Germany 
over support costs added insult to 
injury so far as the Federal Republic 
was concerned, since Britain’s De- 
fense White Papers persuaded the 
Germans in any case that Britain has 
lost interest in defending them. 

By destroying hopes that she her- 
self would cooperate more closely 
with Europe, Britain gave the green 
light to enthusiasts for a purely Con- 
tinental union. As a result, the move- 
ment to create a so-called Little Eu- 
rope, which seemed to receive its 
death blow with France’s rejection 
of EDC, has shown a new and vigor- 
ous life. The Common Market has 
been ratified by all the six countries 
concerned and is due to begin oper- 
ating next January. Disgusted with 
the failure of NATO and WEU to 
achieve more cooperation in arms 
production, the same six countries 
have started trying to establish an 
arms pool among themselves. More- 
over, they seem to have achieved a 
general coordination of their foreign 
policies vis-a-vis both Russia and 
America. In particular, the French 
and German Governments are work- 
ing more closely together on major 
diplomatic issues than was remotely 


governments 
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conceivable a year or two years ago, he 

All these trends have now come tol en 
a head in united Continental resist-/ the 
ance to Britain’s proposal for a Ew; wi 
ropean Free Trade Area, which} Tr 
would allow her and other European} op 
countries outside the Common Mar-| m 
ket to share its benefits without pay-| in 
ing the full entrance fee. The essence; tic 
of the British proposal is that, while wa 
Britain and the Common Markeif Fr 
countries should abolish tariffs onf mc 
trade with one another, Britain} the 
should remain free to fix whatever\ mc 
tariffs she likes on imports from out{ of 
side the Common Market, instead of) cre 
adopting the standard tariff fixed fof str 
all the Common Market countries} leg 
The main aim of this proposal is td Eu 
permit Britain to retain the strucq pri 
ture of Commonwealth preferences} mi: 
through which she has favored acces#)am 
to Commonwealth markets. In addi-} ecc 
tion, Britain has insisted that thej ma 
Free Trade Area should be confinedg to 
to industrial products, so that shej oul 
can continue to handicap foreign Co 
foodstuffs by subsidizing her own? | 
agriculture. This proposal has been\ the 
bitterly resisted by some Europeatf the 
countries outside the Common Marf Wo 
ket, like Denmark, as well as most o/ tha 
those inside. Ma 

As a result, Britain has almos liev 
given up hope of establishing a Fret 
Trade Area before the Common Mar 
ket starts to operate, and the Gover 
ment is making dark threats that, i 
it finds itself discriminated again 
on the Continent. it will organif 
retaliation in the Commonwealth am 
the rest of Europe. These thred 
have worsened the atmosphere, b 
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they are not taken very seriously. 
The Commonwealth could not afford 
to antagonize Continental Europe, 

which is already a valuable market 

for its products. And some of the 
PE other European countries would 
rather make bilateral arrangements 
with the Continent to suit their own 
0licies| economic needs than join Britain in 
‘a trade war against it. 

Britain’s bargaining position has 
in fact become appallingly weak. No 
other country seems prepared to help 
ears agoJ her so long as she sticks to her pres- 
y come tolent proposals. At the last moment, 
tal resist-(the French Government intervened 
for a Eu: with a counter-proposal for a Free 
1, which} Trade Area which is so extreme in its 
European} opposition to the British case that it 
non Mar} may force some of France’s partners 
hout pay:|in the Common Market into a posi- 
1 essence; tion of mediation. The London Times 
iat, while’ was not unfair in saying of the new 
| Market} French proposals that “they show 
ariffs onf more plainly than ever that it is no! 

Britain] the Free Trade Area that the French 
whatever' most dislike—it is free trade.” Some 
from out{of them “have been designed to 
nstead oi) create within Europe a larger market 
fixed forf strongly protected, with special privi- 
sountries} leges and special financial aid from 
osal is tof Europe for French Africa and special 
he struc} privileges for France herself (per- 
eferences! mission to subsidize exports, for ex- 
ed acces#ample) until she has restored her 

In addi} economy.” Moreover, France is de- 
that thef manding equal access with Britain 

confinedg to the Commonwealth markets with- 
that sheg out opening her own markets to 
- foreign! Commonwealth products. 
her owt? Most of France’s partners regard 
has been} these proposals as calculated to wreck 
Europeatf the whole idea of a Free Trade Area. 
ion Marf Worse still, they underline the fact 
; most off that France has entered the Common 

Market itself not because she be- 
s almos¢lieves in the economic benefits of 
ig a Free competition but because she has been 
non Mar§ able to extort various types of com- 
, Govern§ Pensation from her partners in re- 
i turn for the right to enter her own 
| agains markets. Many people, particularly 
it? in Germany, already believe that they 
ealth an‘) ate paying too much for this privi- 
lege, and they will soon become even 
More restive if France succeeds in 
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keeping the external tariffs of the 
Common Market above the level now 
reigning in Germany, 

Thus, the immediate result of the 
new French proposals has been to en- 
courage attempts at mediation. Ital- 
ian Trade Minister Carli has already 
proposed a system to provide for the 
maximum harmonization of external 
tariffs within the Free Trade Area 
and for the automatic compensation 
by import taxes of tariff discrepancies 
which prove too great to be harmo- 
nized. The German chairman of the 
Common Market committee, Walter 
Hallstein, has indirectly approved 
Carli’s proposals. Meanwhile, in Brit- 
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ain itself, there is a growing feeling 
that the Government has missed the 
boat and will have to introduce dras- 
tic changes in its present proposals 
if they are to have any chance of 
success. 

The big stumbling block is the 
Government’s desire to exclude agri- 
culture and to retain its Common- 
wealth preferences. In theory, it 
should be easy to remove the agricul- 
tural obstacle, since the Common 
Market itself does not involve agri- 
cultural free trade but only a com- 
plex managed market for farm prod- 
ucts. Britain should be able to reach 
a compromise with the Continent 
along the same lines; but the farm- 





ers constitute an indispensable ele- 
ment in the Conservative vote and the 
present Government is obviously re- 
luctant to disturb them. The main 
difficulty with the Commonwealth 
may also prove to spring from inter- 
nal party politics in Britain, since 
Commonwealth preference has an 
importance in Tory mythology out of 
all proportion to its real economic 
value at the present time. Many of 
the Commonwealth countries would 
be only too glad to have better ac- 
cess to Continental markets if the 
price were only to admit Continental 
products over the same tariff as Brit- 
ish products. 

But it is becoming clear that the 
current deadlock between Britain and 
the Continent over the Free Trade 
Area is due as much to politics as to 
economics. Under the surface, there 
is still a great fund of good will for 
Britain in Europe. But the recent con- 
duct of British governments has cre- 
ated a distrust which can only be 
overcome by a dramatic change in 
Britain’s overall posture. If the Gov- 
ernment confines itself to niggling 
over the economic details of the Free 
Trade Area, the enemies of compro- 
mise will find it all too easy to exploit 
the distrust which now exists. 

Unfortunately, besides the difficul- 
ties inherent in the Government’s 
shaky hold on power, there is also 
the traditional British feeling that 
Continental Europe will never suc- 
ceed in uniting at all—witness the 
fate of EDC—or that the ultimate 
form of its unity, as in the case of 
the Schuman Plan, will be much less 
damaging to Britain than now ap- 
pears. The temptation to “wait and 
see” is all the greater now that the 
French regime faces collapse over 
Algeria. No one can foretell what 
would happen to the Common Market 
if there was a breakdown of parlia- 
mentary government in France. But 
Britain can gain nothing by surren- 
dering to this sort of malignant iner- 
tia. She has only a few months to 
show whether she is capable under 
existing circumstances of anything 
more positive. 














Soviet-American military withdrawal from Central Europe would extend free culture 


A FOREIGN POLICY 
FOR SURVIVAL 


By Sidney Hook 


MERICAN foreign policy has been in a state of crisis 
A ever since the end of World War II. The crises have 
been partly of this country’s own making. It has 
made error upon error, all based on a failure to under- 
stand the nature of the Communist threat. It sacrificed 
essential political principles in the military struggle 
against Nazi totalitarianism. It demobilized its troops in 
Europe too soon. It failed to use its monopoly of atomic 
power to effect world disarmament and international 
control of nuclear weapons. It withdrew American troops 
from Korea, practically inviting Communist aggression. 
It fought the Korean War against the Chinese under self- 
imposed limitations. It liquidated the war short of vic- 
tory when the Communist Chinese were in retreat. It 
stood idly by when Soviet troops slaughtered the Hun- 
garian freedom-fighters, who were actually the allies of 
the West. 

Whatever these tragic errors, and however disastrous 
their consequences, it seems indisputable that they have 
all flowed from the American desire for peace in a divided 
world. The simple truth is that the United States, and the 
concert of powers of which it is a part, has accepted the 
principle of peaceful coexistence and faithfully tried to 
live by it. This is to its eternal credit. Yet, despite the 
concessions, the meetings, the restraints, the United States 
today, together with its uncertain and uneasy allies, is 
relatively weaker vis-d-vis the Communist world than it 
was ten years ago. This is evidenced not only by the 
development of Soviet intercontinental weapons and the 
Soviet technological strength symbolized by the sputniks 
but by the expansion of Communist power in Asia and 
Africa, and the increase of neutralist and pacifist senti- 
ment throughout the world. 

Even those who disagree with this reading of the past 
and present must admit that American foreign policy, 
with the exception of the Marshall Plan and some other 
aid programs, has been largely a matter of improvisation, 
of reaction to moves taken on the initiative of the Com- 
munist world. The U.S. has never really taken the psycho- 
logical or political offensive. It has always contented 
itself with defending the status quo even when the status 
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quo was changing. Its policy of containment did not 
contain and its policy of liberation did not liberate. The 
rhetoric of the Democratic and Republican Administra- 
tions has differed, but the strategic principles of U.S. 
foreign policy from Roosevelt to Eisenhower seem to me 
to have been essentially the same (and equally mistaken) 
with respect to the Soviet Union, alternating between 
weakness and bluster. 

The most crucial mistakes can be easily stated. The 
first was the underestimation of the significance of Com- 
munist ideology as a determinant of Soviet behavior. 
This ideology accounts for the implacable hostility, the 
incessant war of nerves, war of words, and. wherever it 
seemed safe, war of weapons waged by the Kremlin 
against the free world. This ideology explains the fact 
that the Communist slogan of “peaceful coexistence” is 
a deception masking the myriad campaigns of infiltration 
and propaganda by which Moscow seeks to undermine 
free cultures. 

The second mistake was the failure to understand that 
despite this unappeasable fanaticism, the Soviet Union 
really did not desire a general war—that; although it 
moved in wherever there was a vacuum of power or a 
opportunity to create mischief, it moved out wherevel 
there was a danger of its being completely embroiled 
Its belief that the processes of history were on its side 
the evidence of disunion and weakness in the free world, 
the uncertainties of survival in any all-out struggle 
against the West reinforced its fear of a general conflict 
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This meant (and it should have been clear from Soviet 
history from the beginning) that the Communist leader- 
ship, short of a direct attack upon its territories, cannot 
be provoked into war. After all, Japanese and Soviet 
armies fought on the banks of the Amur, Hitler chal- 
lenged the Soviet Union for years with naked threats 
without a general war being unleashed. Stalin’s quarrel 
with Tito began with the latter’s demand that Stalin help 
him take Trieste; Stalin refused because of his fear that 
this would result in world war. 

Bolshevism is the greatest movement of secular fanati- 
cism in human history. The only thing that can tame a 
secular fanaticism is a fear of failure, of defeat in the 
only world it knows. Unless it is certain of victory, or 
unless it fears certain defeat, it will not venture every- 
thing upon a war in which, although it may defeat the 
enemy, it cannot itself survive. 

Of course, there are those who maintain that Bolshe- 
vism has changed its spots, that the internal terror of the 
Soviet regime has eased, and that, just as Stalin revised 
Lenin for the worse. Khrushchev is revising Stalin for 
the better. Even if Khrushchev’s policies really did rep- 
resent a return to Leninism, this would hardly be a cause 
for rejoicing. For Leninism in international affairs was 
even more intransigent than Stalinism, which originally 
was the ideology of socialism-in-one-country. Lenin placed 
greater emphasis on the extension of Bolshevik power 
throughout the world than on its retention in the Soviet 
system. 

There have been changes in the Soviet Union since 

Stalin died. The reign of internal terror has somewhat 
moderated, purges are fewer and not so bloody—these 
domestic effects of the transition from Stalin to Khrush- 
chev are not to be denied. Khrushchev’s speech at the 20th 
Party Congress has had irreversible consequences. All 
this, nonetheless, leaves the monolithic structure of po- 
litical power within the Soviet Union unaffected. More 
important. it has led to no basic reorientation in Soviet 
foreign policy. The propaganda of the big lie has been 
continued. The techniques of infiltration and penetration 
in non-Communist countries have been intensified. Soviet 
power has moved into the Middle East and rattled atomic 
weapons at England and France for purposes of diplo- 
matic blackmail. By his cunning in Poland and ruthless 
brutality in Hungary, Khrushchev has shown himself a 
worthy successor of Stalin, who trained him and raised 
him to power. 
Whatever changes in American foreign policy are 
indicated. they do not follow from any changes in the 
basic Soviet strategy for world conquest by subversion 
and aggression. 


—"" defend a course for American foreign policy 
in Europe which will not be popular with either the 
defenders or most critics of our foreign policy. It is not 
the position of the British Labor party, of the German 
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Social Democratic party, of George Kennan’s Reith lec- 
tures, but it is in the same quarter of the compass. This 
policy is designed to preserve peace, defend the free 
world, and roll back the Iron Curtain in Europe to the 
prewar borders, if possible, of the Soviet Union. 

The most explosive area in Europe today is Central 
Europe—Germany and the Soviet satellite states. It is 
the most explosive area because the last two years have 
shown that the overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion in these countries is anti-Communist, that even the 
Communist parties in most of the satellite countries are 
probably more nationalist than Communist, and that. to 
the extent they are Communist, they would, if they could, 
seek political independence of the Kremlin. George Ken- 
nan was grievously wrong when he declared early in 
1956 that “there is a finality for better or for worse 
about what has now occurred in Eastern Europe.” If the 
Red Army were withdrawn from East Germany and East- 
ern Europe today, these countries would soon, without 
any intervention from the West, rewin their political 
freedom. 

If, however, the Soviet Army remains astride their 
lands, then the free nations of the world are in the 
intolerable moral position of either having to encourage 
the people of these countries to accept their bonds of 
tyranny or standing idly by and seeing them slaugh- 
tered, as in Hungary. In effect, we become the unwitting 
allies of the Kremlin in holding down the countries of 
Eastern Europe—at the very time when the Eastern 
European satellites have become an economic liability to 
the Soviet Union, and at a time when, since Hungary, 
they are a moral liability to the Soviet Union. (The myth 
that Soviet troops are in Central and Eastern Europe at 
the invitation of the peoples of those countries is now in 
everyone’s eyes a blood-stained fiction. And for the 
moment the Soviet Union seems to have more appetizing 
fish to fry in Asia and Africa.) 

The present time seems to provide appropriate oppor- 
tunity to help liberate Eastern Europe from the threat of 
the Red Army. It is obvious that we cannot do this 
unless we offer a quid pro quo to the Kremlin, a conces- 
sion which would test the sincerity of its professions for 
a settlement before the entire world. 

It seems to me therefore that the NATO nations should 
offer publicly a phased withdrawal of their military 
forces from West Germany on condition that Soviet 
troops withdraw from East Germany and Eastern Eu- 
rope and that the Soviet Government assent to unifica- 
tion of Germany by free elections. Further, this offer 
should be coupled with a proposal to keep Germany and 
Eastern Europe militarily neutral. 

The advantages of establishing this neutralized area 
are many. First, the satellite powers would liberate them- 
selves from Soviet rule. Second, the spectacle of this 
development may accelerate the processes of democrati- 
zation—at least, the processes of dissent and dissatisfac- 








tion—within the Soviet Union itself. Third, under the 
umbrella of a Western guarantee of its neutrality, the 
resources of Central Europe could be diverted in large 
measure to raising its standard of living and reinforcing, 
by the contrast in living conditions and cultural freedom, 
the discontent in the Soviet Union. Fourth, if the neu- 
tralization is effective in this area of the world it could 
be extended to other areas—perhaps the Middle East, 
perhaps the Far East. 

There are, of course, certain dangers in this plan for 
the neutralization of East and Central Europe. 

How can we trust the Kremlin to live up to its pledge 
in view of the long history of its violation of its pledged 
word? In the event that Communist regimes are over- 
thrown in the satellite countries, what is to prevent the 
Soviet Army from marching in and violating the neutral- 
ity of these countries? To the last question, I reply by 
asking another: What is to prevent the Kremlin, in the 
event that a satellite regime changes its character now, 
from acting in the same way as it did in Hungary? Noth- 
ing that we are pledged to do. 

Once neutralization is agreed upon, these countries 
should be entrusted with sufficient weapons, conventional 
and perhaps nuclear, to prevent the Kremlin from over- 
running them without some opposition. I make a distinc- 
tion between neutralization and demilitarization. More 
important, I believe that the NATO countries should 
publicly declare in advance that a violation of the neu- 
trality of these nations would be a casus belli. To be 
sure, the history of Korea is instructive on this point; 
undoubtedly, Dean Acheson’s bitter criticism of George 
Kennan is the result of his memory of the Korean inci- 
dent, in which, after the American troops marched out, 
North Korean Communists marched in. But I am confi- 
dent that, had the Kremlin been convinced that we would 
resist aggression in Korea and resist it by taking the 
struggle beyond Korean borders, there would have been 
no Korean invasion. Had not Mr. Acheson declared that 
Korea was outside the interests of American policy, there 
would have been no Korean War. 

As Henry Kissinger and others have pointed out, un- 
certainty in these matters represents the greatest danger 
of all to peace. It is questionable whether even a psy- 
chotic like Hitler would have moved when he did had 
he been convinced that it meant war with England and 
the United States as well. After he was permitted his 
triumphs at Munich and at Prague, Hitler complained 
that he was “tricked” into war, since he had every reason 
to believe that, if England would not fight to preserve 
the Czech borders, she certainly would not fight to pre- 
serve the integrity of the Polish frontiers. 

A second danger of neutralization is that the Kremlin 
might move to recapture control of the satellite countries 
not by outright aggression but by subversion or by a 
coup. This seems to be not a very formidable threat. 
Internal subversive movements can be handled by domes- 


tic military forces with conventional weapons if they are 
sufficiently alert to the possibilities. 

A third danger of neutralization is that the West, and 
particularly the United States, might not risk the de- 
struction of its cities and its very survival in order to 
defend Poland or East Germany. This is a very real 
danger, strong enough in my eyes to make the withdrawal 
of all American troops from Europe (as Kennan pro- 
poses) far too premature. To some extent, the problem 
can be met by using measures of graduated deterrence 
ranging from conventional weapons to tactical atomic 
weapons. Retaliation would be a function of the kind of 
weapons the enemy himself used. We would say to the 
Kremlin, in the words of Denis Healey: “If you move, 
we will hit you so hard that it will hurt you more to keep 
on fighting than you can possibly gain by persisting in 
aggression.” 

No one knows whether the use of tactical atomic 
weapons can be limited and the use of the ultimate weap- 
ons with thermonuclear warheads avoided. During the 
last war, despite all the prewar Cassandras, poison gas 
was not used because of the certainty that it would be 
employed by the other side in retaliation. The same might 
be true for hydrogen bombs in the next war. Nonetheless, 
it seems to me to be true that the ultimate weapon can be 
a deterrent only if the Kremlin believes it will be used. 
This means that the ultimate weapon of the West is not 
the hydrogen bomb or any other super-weapon but the 
passion for freedom and the willingness to die for it if 
necessary. Once the Kremlin is convinced that we will 
use this weapon to prevent it from subjugating the world 
to its will, we will have the best assurance of peace. Once 
the Kremlin believes that this willingness to fight for 
freedom at all costs is absent, that it has been eroded by 


neutralist fear and pacifist wishful thinking, it will black- } 


mail the free countries of the world into capitulation and 
succeed where Hitler failed. 

Shortly after the first atomic bomb was exploded, 
Elmer Davis responded to the call for one world with the 
retort: “No world is better than some worlds.” It is pos- 
sible to panic the West by a picture of the universal holo- 
caust a nuclear world war would bring, to panic the West 
to a point where survival on any terms seems preferable 
to the risks of resistance. The pages of history show that 
moral integrity in extreme situations is often the high- 
est political wisdom. The struggle against totalitarianism 
is not only a political struggle but also a moral one, which 
limits the extent to which we can carry appeasement. If 
Hitler had commanded the weapon resources of the So- 
viet Union, would we have yielded to one Munich after 
another until the world was one vast concentration camp? 
I hardly think so. Those who are prepared to sacrifice 
freedom for peace and for mere life will find after such 
sacrifice no genuine peace and a life unfit for man. Para: 


doxical as it may sound, life itself is not a value. What 
gives life value is not its mere existence but its quality. —F 
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Whoever proclaims that life is worth living under any 
circumstances has already written for himself an epitaph 
of infamy. For there is no principle or human being he 
will not betray; there is no indignity he will not suffer or 
compound. 

Sometimes those who should know better seem to ig- 
nore this. Bertrand Russell recently declared in an inter- 
view with Joseph Alsop that, if the Communists could 
not be induced to agree to reasonable proposals for con- 
trolled nuclear disarmament, he would be in favor of 
unilateral disarmament even if this meant Communist 
domination of the entire world. Althought he stated this 
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view as only his own, the fact that he made it public is 
lantamount to an advocacy of a policy sure to be widely 
interpreted both in the West and in the Kremlin as one 
of complete capitulation to Communist intransigence. 

It is with a feeling of great personal sadness that I 
observe Bertrand Russell urge that, to avoid the risk of 





Wat, we in effect haul down the colors of freedom and 
moral decency to save mankind for Communist rule. 
After all, we cannot be certain that, if we have to defend 
ourselves hy nuclear weapons, they will inevitably destroy 
the entire human race; nor can we be certain that the 
etror of Communism will not endure or be followed by 
somethin worse. “Oh! what a noble mind is here 





o’erthrown!” The man who in The Free Man’s Worship 
was prepared to defy the very cosmos and “the trampling 
march of unconscious power,” in order to sustain the 
ideals of human freedom come what may, now sinks on 
unwilling but still bended knees before Khrushchev at the 
thought of the danger of universal destruction. 
Bertrand Russell’s career as a counselor to mankind, 
here as in some of his observations about the United 
States as a police state, proves that all the mathemati- 
cal logic in the world is not a substitute for common 
sense. In so many words, he says: “I am for controlled 
nuclear disarmament, but, if the Communists cannot be 
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induced to agree to it, then I am for unilateral disarma- 
ment even if it means the horrors of Communist domina- 
tion.” When they listen to sentiments like this, why 
should the Soviets consent to controlled nuclear disarma- 
ment? All they need do is wait and the world will be given 
to them on a platter to do with as they will. Why should 
they compromise? Not knowing whether they will sur- 
vive our resolution to fight if necessary for freedom, they 
may be tempted to accept reasonable proposals. But 
words like Russell’s tell them that all they need do is 
sit tight, make threats and wait for us to come crawling 
to them disarmed. It is like saying to a ruffian or bur- 
glar: “You let me alone and I'll let you alone, but if you 
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insist on. not- letting me alone you can have your way 
with me. If you find my lock too difficult to force, be 
patient and I shall remove it.” This is almost a provoca- 
tion to the burglar to make the most extreme demands 
and reject any reasonable settlement. Russell’s words ex- 
press a dubious political morality and a bad strategy. 
They bring about the very intransigence among the Com- 
munists which he uses as the justification for capitu- 
lation. 

We do not, however, need to strike an heroic stance in 
shaping a viable foreign policy. Intelligence must be our 
guide. If we can keep the free world from falling into the 
trap set by the Kremlin and preserve peace by increasing 
the power and readiness of the free world, we can then 
rely upon the processes of education, the force of ex- 
ample, the contagion of free ideas, the cultural osmosis 
of the great traditions of the West gradually to soften, to 
liberalize, to round off the edges of the totalitarian re- 
gimes of the world until their own peoples rally their 
energies to overthrow their oppressors and establish the 
democratic governments necessary to establish one free 
world republic. 

I conclude that our foreign policy in Western Europe 
must be based on a proposal for cautious, vigilant mili- 
tary withdrawal—not political disengagement, for Euro- 
pean affairs are our affairs—in order to win more elbow 
room for free culture in Eastern Europe. 


iP Asta and Africa, our task is more difficult and com- 
plex. The emphasis on economic aid on the order of a 
new Marshall Plan is good as far as it goes. But more 
important than economic aid is the effective use of it. 
The foreign-aid program, if it is spread universally, is 
too thin, Waste is enormous. What we must do here is 
concentrate on massive aid to some key countries or 
develop some public projects in which adjacent countries 
can join. 

All the economic aid in the world will not win us 








friends and allies unless the U.S. regains for itself its 
reputation as an anti-imperialist power. Here we have T 
followed French policy and sometimes British policy with 
disastrous consequences. The policy of France in Indo. 
China and now in North Africa, the adventure of Suez, 
the repressions in Cyprus have alienated large sections 
of the uncommitted peoples of the earth from the cause 
of the free world. They have made it difficult for us to put 
Soviet Russia on the spot as the chief colonial power in 
the world. From the North Sea to the Pacific Ocean, from 
the Arctic to Turkestan, the Communists have imposed 
their rule by force on a score of non-Russian peoples, 
But instead of the Soviet Union being the target of Asian- 
African scorn, it is the U.S., because of our allies’ sins of 
commission and omission, which is widely regarded as 





imperialistic. 

I do not underestimate the difficulties of a coalition of 
powers, but, as the strongest member of the NATO fpis 
group, we are called upon to give leadership. Our great: [Fj] 
est mistake is that we followed the lead of France and {Ka 
Britain too long. It is alleged that our abrupt re: {coy 
versal on the Aswan Dam, which led to fateful develop- jem 
ments in Egypt, was taken at the request of Great Britain | not 
—which didn’t prevent our British friends from criticiz- }gys 
ing the action after its consequences were clear. We}Tw 
would be more respected by our allies if we took a strong } 19; 
stand against colonialism and made bold and imaginative \suy 
proposals to counteract Communism politically, diplo- | Co 
matically and economically. Many people scoff at the fhes 
idea of a war of propaganda despite the fact that the} tha 
Kremlin has been winning the cold war mostly by its} enc 
propaganda, The war of weapons is much more likely } pol 
to break out when we lose the war of words and the 
war of ideas. And it is our ideas, the common ideas of the | firs 
free world, the heritage of the Atlantic democracies i hs 
their allies, which can inspire a continuing offensive} wh 
against Communism all along the line. To us, much more} son 
important than a cultural exchange of technicians, metal-f sid 
lurgists and farmers with the Soviet Union should be anf of 
exchange of philosophers, historians, literary critics,| yea 









economists and sociologists. We can open our gates safely {Cor 
to thousands of Soviet students and teachers, no matter} ear! 
how indoctrinated they are, provided they permit thou-| mar 
sands of our students and teachers to study and travel inf Ar 
the Soviet Union. it « 

It is often said that democracies cannot successfully | and 
wage cold wars. They are not geared for it. They are to0( Kas 
self-critical. And the factions of normal political lifepits. 
sometimes regard each other with more hostility than} othe 
the enemy at the gate. All this is true. But a democracy B 
also possesses the virtues of its defects. Once it is inf was 
formed, its voluntary discipline can accomplish mort ence 
than columns that are dragooned into goosesteps. It #fa cl 
tougher in crisis than its totalitarian enemies, but this} tion 
will not avail for victory or even for survival unless i Jaw 
follows the lead of intelligence. ore 


STYLES FOR MEN 


Gray flannel suits are now popular in West Germany.— 
News item. 


The Germans once loved uniforms 





And in them, down the street, 
To martial music marched along 
On heavy-booted feet. 









But now toward peaceful Western ways 
They earnestly endeavor, 

And goose-step in gray flannel suits, 
More uniform than ever. 


— Richard Armour 
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hree-cornered struggle now under way in disputed state 


New DELHI 

WENTY-ONE years ago, two Mos- 
Misteiteed Punjabi Commu- 
nists, Abdullah Safdar and Fazal 
Ellahi Qurban, visited the state of 
Kashmir in north India to establish 
jcontacts. Except for arousing the 
[curiosity of a few Moslem leaders, 
inotably G. M. Sadiq, in the Soviet 
system, they were not successful. 
Two decades later, the seed sown in 
1937 had taken root. Indeed, last 
‘summer’s split in the ruling National 
Conference party, which saw a group 
headed by Sadiq break away, shows 
that the Communists are now strong 
enough to stand alone in Kashmir 
politics. 

No one knows precisely when the 
first Communist cell was formed 





psa the National Conference, or 


who its founders were. But by 1944 
some National Conference leaders be- 
sides Sadiq had accepted basic tenets 
of Marxism. In September of that 
year, the Working Committee of the 


(Conference, discarding the party’s 


earlier statements, issued a lengthy 
manifesto entitled “New Kashmir.” 
A romantic plan full of utopian ideas, 
it outlined the political, economic 





and social structure of the future 
Kashmir. Reliable people attributed 
its authorship to B. P. L. Bedi, an- 
other Punjabi Communist. 

Balancing the Communists then 
was Sheikh Abdullah, the Confer- 
ence’s top leader, who maintained 
a close alliance with the Indian Na- 
tional Congress. At his invitation, 
Jawaharlal Nehru visited Kashmir 
several times before the partition of 


April 7, 1958. 


Politics in Kashmir 


By Prem Nath Bazaz 


India and addressed countless public 
meetings all over the state. The spir- 
itual bonds between the two organi- 
zations were cemented by the inti- 
mate friendship of Abdullah and 
Nehru. Thus, the publication of “New 
Kashmir” created a furor in state 
political circles and bewildered Con- 
gress men in India. But pro-Commu- 
nists had sufficient influence to get 
the manifesto adopted in July 1945, 
first in the general council and then 
in the plenary session of the National 
Conference. 

Seeking control of the state’s ad- 
ministrative machinery, Sadiq and 
his supporters paid little attention 
to the mobilization of workers, peas- 
ants and students. Instead, they con- 
centrated exclusively on converting 
the Conference’s leadership. In Octo- 
ber 1947, the National Conference 
came to power. By the end of 1953, 
some quarters friendly to Kashmir 
actually feared that the state govern- 
ment had gone Red. 

In all the many crises over Kash- 
mir, Sadiq and his colleagues have 
been consistent only in toeing the 
Soviet line. Even Khrushchev’s reve- 
lations about Stalin failed to shake 
their faith. Their opportunism on 
other issues, however, has been quite 
apparent. 

Partition of India on a religious 
basis brought crisis in Kashmir, a 
state with an overwhelming Moslem 
population that was ruled by a Hindu 
Maharajah. Partly owing to attacks 
by warlike tribesmen from Pakistan, 
but mainly because of internal Mos- 
lem insurrection, the mountainous 





SADIQ: LEADS PRO-COMMUNISTS 


land was involved in deep turmoil. On 
the advice of the Congress Govern- 
ment in New Delhi, the Maharajah 
invited Sheikh Abdullah to head an 
Emergency. Administration, which 
was hurriedly constituted in October 
1947. The leftists had their share in 
this setup. Six months later, Abdul- 
lah formed a regular government in- 
cluding two prominent leftists, Sadiq 
and G. L. Dogra, as Education and 
Finance Ministers. 

Because India and Pakistan decid- 
ed to remain in the Commonwealth, 
Moscow refused to recognize them 
immediately. India was disliked more 
than Pakistan; Nehru was bitterly 
denounced by Moscow Radio, while 
the then Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
the late Liaquat Ali Khan, received 
an invitation to visit Russia. 

This disturbed Kashmir’s leftists, 
who had gone all-out to support the 
state’s link with India and had wel- 
comed the occupation of their home- 
land by Indian forces. Apparently 
viewing the Soviet attitude as a sig- 
nal, Sadiq quietly took off for Ka- 
rachi shortly after the partition. He 
hoped to make some kind of advanta- 
geous deal with Pakistan’s rulers. But 
the humiliating conditions offered by 
Liaquat Ali turned his adventure 
into a fiasco. 

Foiled in Karachi, the leftists next 
espoused autonomy for Kashmir and 
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were able to persuade Abdullah that, 
in view of the feelings of the Moslem 
majority, independence was the only 
way out of Kashmir’s dilemma. In an 
interview with Michael Davidson of 
the London Observer in April 1949. 
he declared: “Accession to either side 
cannot bring peace. We want to live 
in friendship with both the domin- 
ions. Perhaps a middle path between 
them, with economic cooperation 
with each, will be the only way of 
doing it.” 

In demanding independence, how- 
ever, the leftists had not reckoned 
with the reaction of the Indian Gov- 
ernment, Since her troops were sta- 
tioned in Kashmir, India had become 
the real ruler of the land. As soon as 
the Observer report appeared, Kash- 
miri leaders were summoned to New 
Delhi. In a press conference there. 
Abdullah was prevailed upon to with- 
draw his independence demands and 
reafirm his support of Kashmir’s 
accession to India. The leftists fol- 
lowed suit, 

During the next two years, the left- 
ists kept busy on the foreign-policy 
front. Meetings and demonstrations 
were held in the streets of Srinagar 
to denounce the Western democracies 
as warmongers and praise the USSR. 
As Education Minister, Sadiq had the 
state schools use textbooks heavily 
laden with Marxist doctrines. Out- 
side Communists were invited to de- 
liver speeches at youth camps that 
college students were compelled to 
attend. B. P. L. Bedi. and his wife 
were officially placed in charge of 
the publication and propaganda de- 
partments. Dr. K. M. Ashraf was 
commissioned to prepare a history 
of Kashmir’s struggle from the Marx- 
ist viewpoint. During the first three 
years of National Conference rule, 
therefore, Communism thrived in 
Kashmir under the auspices of the 
Education Ministry. 

Western refusal to accept India’s 
stand on Kashmir in the United Na- 
tions Security Council, and its insist- 
ence on a plebiscite to settle the 
question, drove Nehru to seek Rus- 
sian support. For more than four 
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years, Soviet representatives in the 
Security Council took no part in de- 
bates on the dispute between India 
and Pakistan. Then, on January 17, 
1952, Soviet delegate Jacob Malik 
delivered a long speech in the Secur- 
ity Council which accused the United 
States and Britain of interfering in 
Kashmir’s internal affairs. Malik de- 
clared that the National Conference 
was the representative body of the 
Kashmiri people, and its hand- 
picked Constituent Assembly was 
competent to determine their future 

Meanwhile, however, Sheikh Ab- 
dullah was shifting his ground. A 
Moslem nationalist at heart, he rec- 
ognized that predominantly Moslem 
Kashmir would never consent to be- 
ing an integral part of India. More- 
over, six years as Prime Minister un- 
der the supervision of New Delhi 
had taught him that Indian secular- 
ism was not free from the influences 
of Hindu communalism. Abdullah 
felt that he had recklessly jeopardized 
the interests of his co-religionists. 
But, having cut himself off from 
Pakistan, he could only revert to his 
demand for Kashmir’s independence. 
As a result, the battle lines were 
drawn between Abdullah and the 
Communists, who were now stronger 
than ever for accession to India. 

Drawing together all the pro-India 
forces within and outside the Confer- 
ence, Sadiq’s group conspired for the 
downfall of the man to whom it had 
sworn “allegiance till death,” the 
man it had applauded as the savior of 
Kashmir’s four million people since 
the inception of the freedom strug- 
gle in 1931. Abdullah was accused of 
treachery against the state. 

On August 9, 1953, when Sheikh 
Abdullah was deposed and arrested, 
the leftists were still a minority in 
the National Conference and could 
not form a government. Under in- 
structions from’ New Delhi, there- 
fore, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed was 
named Prime Minister. While Bakshi 
and Sadiq had long been enemies, 
their common feeling about Abdullah 
brought them together. Abdullah’s 
imprisonment led to widespread dis- 








turbances. To protect his flank, Bak- 
shi had to take three leftists into his 
five-man cabinet. Sadiq, who had 
been elected president of the Con/ 
stituent Assembly when that bod 
was formed in 1952, was again 
named Education Minister. His two 
lieutenants, G. L. Dogra and Mir 
Qasim, were named Finance Minister 
and Revenue Minister. Also, D. P/ 
Dhar, known as the brain behind the 
leftist movement, was appointed Dep. 
uty Home Minister in charge of law 
and order. 

After this, Bakshi and Sadiq often 
swore unflinching loyalty to each 
other. They tried to convince the 
world that the Kashmiri people were 
solidly behind the regime and that 
unfriendly foreign powers were be 
hind the disgruntled local elements! 
whose strength was greatly magni: 
fied. Conference leaders denounced’ 
the West and praised Russia; non- 
Communists tried to outdo leftists in 
expressing gratitude to the Kremlin. 
In fact, when Khrushchev and Bul-\ 
ganin visited the valley in the winter f 
of 1955, the former implanted a kiss 
on Bakshi’s cheek. 

But the rivalry between Bakshi and 
Sadiq finally came to the surface 
prior to last spring’s general elec- 
tions. It was obvious that each had 
been trying to place his own adhery 
ents in key positions in an effort tol 
gain sole control of the Government 
and National Conference. Factional 
ism pervaded all sectors of el 








and unofficial life. 

During the elections, each side 
tried to seize the largest number of 
seats in the two houses of the Legis 
lature. One way or another, however. 
the non-Communists captured 5? 
seats while the leftists won only 14 
The four popular parties which advoy 
cate UN solution of the accession dis 
pute boycotted the election, but in- 
dependent candidates did run. When 
the Bakshi faction helped one ¢ 
these defeat the eminent fellow-trat 
eler G. R. Renzo, former speaker 0! 
the Assembly, the Sadiq group Ww 
infuriated. Finally, when ast Jul 
Bakshi formed a new seven-ma 
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cabinet that excluded the leftists, 
Sadiq and his adherents resigned 
from the Working Committee and all 
other elective offices at all levels of 
the National Conference. 

At an August 7 press conference, 
Sadiq denounced “authoritarianism 
and corruption within the National 
Conference and. its Government.” 
The National Conference, he added, 
had lost its appeal and “prominent 
people and workers had been leaving 
the organization in disgust.” The 
lack of demarcation between the rul- 
ing party and the administration of 
justice, Sadiq charged, was evident 
at all levels and had led to a loss of 
faith among the people. 

Sadiq did not exaggerate the facts 
in drawing this grim picture; but it 
should be noted that his own group 
was a pillar of the National Confer- 
ence from 1947 to 1957. 

Concerned over the split, Nehru 
visited Kashmir last September for 
the first time in four years. Before he 
arrived, however, the dissidents an- 
nounced the formation of a new 
party, the Democratic National Con- 





ABDULLAH: DEMANDS PLEBISCITE 


ference. Both sides rejected his ap- 
peal for a rapprochement, and Nehru 
had no choice but to support the Gov- 
fmmment, warning the Sadiq group 
that it was taking an “unwise step.” 

The emergence of the Sadiq party 
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marks the first time that Kashmir has 
a major opposition party favoring ac- 
cession to India. Four other parties 
(the Kisan Mazdoor Conference, 
Plebiscite Front, Political Confer- 
ence and Democratic Union) urge 
self-determination for Kashmir. Most 
of their top leaders, however, have 
been jailed. 

Sadiq denies that his group is Com- 
munist. But at the time that Sadiq 
and Bakshi broke, the Indian Com- 
munist party instructed Harkishen 
Singh Surjit, Punjab CP Secretary 
and Politburo member, “to study the 
situation on the spot and advise the 
Kashmir friends what they should 
do.” Early in July, he visited Srina- 
gar and advised the Sadiq group to 
set up an independent Communist 
party. Most of Sadiq’s followers were 
reluctant to join the Communist 
party openly, however. So the Demo- 
cratic National Conference was 
formed. A, K. Gopalan, deputy leader 
of the Communists in the Indian 
Parliament, declared in a speech at 
Ludhiana on August 20 that “the 
Communist party of India would 
certainly support the new party to 
be formed by G. M. Sadiq.” 

The struggle became three-cornered 
when New Delhi released Abdullah 
on January 8, after four-and-a-half 
years in jail. A royal reception was 
given to him on his trip back to the 
valley from the Kud jail. Even hos- 
tile Indian papers conceded that the 
enthusiasm was extraordinary. 

On the eve of Abdullah’s release, 
Sadiq offered him full cooperation in 
any move to oust Bakshi and restore 
civil liberties. Abdullah told report- 
ers: “The Sadiq group has written 
to me, but before I can deal with 
them they must offer me the apology 
due to me for joining Bakshi in the 
campaign to assassinate my charac- 
ter.” 

Sheikh Abdullah is vigorously de- 
manding self-determination and the 
type of impartial plebiscite called for 
in several UN resolutions. Threats of 
rearrest have not quieted him, nor 
has he been disturbed by the charge 
of treason leveled against him by 





BAKSHI: URGES LINK WITH INDIA 


India’s Vo 
Krishna Menon. 

Unable to join Abdullah, Sadigq’s 
group is cooperating with the ruling 
party to combat the rising tide of 
plebiscite sentiment. At a February 
9 press conference, Sadiq stated: “On 
basic issues there is no difference be- 
tween my party and the National 
Conference. Therefore, the approach 
of the two parties to the problem 
posed by Sheikh Abdullah’s attitude 
is to be similar.” Indian leaders made 
another attempt in February io bring 
Bakshi and Sadiq together, but the 
latter prefers to remain in the oppo- 
sition. 

Sadiq apparently feels that, with 
India determined to hold Kashmir. 
Abdullah is precipitating a crisis by 
demanding a plebiscite. Hindu ex- 
tremists are already clamoring for 
his arrest. If New Delhi does this, and 
if the unpopular Bakshi Government 
launches new repressions, the Indian 
Government will be forced to support 
some pro-India group which enjoys 
a semblance of popularity among the 
state’s Moslems. The only group it 
can turn to is the Democratic Na- 
tional Conference. It is worth re- 
membering that Khrushchev, in a 
speech in Kashmir, told his audience 
that if they shouted from a northern 
mountain top Russia would hear 
their voice. 


Defense Minister, 
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Russia 5 Years After Stalin-3 


















































of Stalin had been the most bar- 
ren period in the history of Soviet 
literature—a period when strictest ad- 
herence to “socialist realism” (i.e., 
the current Party line) was expected 
of artists in every field; when a most 
rigid thought control was exercised 
by the Party; when an iron curtain 
was lowered to shut off the Soviet 
Union from “pernicious” influences 
seeping through from the “decadent” 
West; when denuncations of “rootless 
cosmopolitans” in literature and other 
fields of cultural activity became an 
everyday occurrence and were fol- 
lowed either by abject recantations 
or by disappearances from the liter- 
ary or the academic scene. This mod- 
ern inquisition remains associated 
with the name of Andrei Zhdanov, 
even though Zhdanov died in 1948. 
The moving spirit of these policies 
was Stalin himself. 

When Stalin died, Soviet writers 
shared outwardly in what was then 
presented to the outside world as the 
unanimous grief of the Soviet people. 
In their April 1953 issues, the main 
literary magazines carried poems by 
Russian and non-Russian poets, voic- 
ing this grief. The poems were poor, 
contrived, devoid of any personal 
element. Stalin’s name was rarely 
mentioned; they seemed to be written 
about some impersonal, abstract, 
lofty being. One of the leading maga- 
zines also published a short article 
by Alexander Fadeyev, who described 
Stalin as “the greatest humanist the 
world ever knew.” Less than three 
years later, Stalin was to be de- 
throned, and four months after that 
Fadeyev was to take his own life. 


Ts seven years before the death 
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Literature 


By Gleb Struve 


But the literary wake for Stalin 
not only lacked sincerity and spon- 
taneity—it was also short-lived. As 
early as the summer of 1953, poets 
began to sing the Party in their 
poems and to extol “collective lead- 
ership.” About the same time, the 
first signs of a change in the literary 
weather became discernible. 

It is customary to date the so- 
called “thaw” from May 1954, when 
Ehrenburg’s short novel of that name 
appeared in Znamya. But a number 
of omens had foreshadowed its com- 
ing. In October 1953 the same Ehren- 
burg published an article (also in 
Znamya) which indicated a distinct 
change in attitude toward Western 
culture, It was surprisingly calm and 
objective in tone. Ehrenburg spoke 
appreciatively of several American 
writers, including Hemingway and 
Steinbeck. He even mentioned Joyce, 
without heaping abuse upon him, as 
“a talented depicter of the decline of 
capitalism.” A similarly tolerant and 
objective article about Western mu- 
sic, by Aram Khachaturian, ap- 





This is the third article in our spe- 
cial series evaluating the changes 
in Soviet life since 1953. In pre- 
ceding issues, David J. Dallin dis- 
cussed foreign policy and Boris I. 
Nicolaevsky analyzed the Commu- 
nist party. Gleb Struve has for some 
years been Professor of Slavic 
Languages and Literatures at the 
University of California in Berke- 
ley. He is the author of a defini- 
tive book on Soviet Russian Litera- 
ture: 1917-1950. Future articles in 
the series will deal with the Soviet 
economy, legal and_ educational 
systems, armed forces, political 
police and nationalities problems. 








peared in the magazine Soviet Music, 

Autumn of 1953 thus marked the 
beginning of the end of that whole 
sale denigration of modern Western 
culture which had characterized the 
Zhdanov era. Subsequently. this trend 
was to be accentuated. It reached itg 
culmination between July 1955, when 
the “summit” meeting took place in 
Geneva, and May 1956, when first 
Malenkov and then Bulganin and 
Khrushchev visited England. The 
“Geneva spirit” was part and parcel 
of the new Soviet policy of coexist- 
ence, and the new slogan of “cultural 
coexistence” was clearly dictated by 
the desire to win back the sympa- 
thies of the European intelligentsia. 

By the end of 1953, there was more 
than the usual dose of outspoken self- 
criticism in Soviet literature. For the 
most part, this criticism was voiced 
by new and unknown authors. Con- 
siderable attention was attracted by 
an article in Novy Mir (Decem- 
ber 1953) called “On _ Sincerity 
in Literature,” by V. Pomerantsev. 
He demanded from literature truth- 
fulness and sincerity in the most 
ordinary sense of those words: Let 
literature portray Soviet life without 
varnish, as it is! All recent literary 
works, said Pomerantsev. distorted 
the truth either by painting an unreal 
picture of unrelieved bliss or by 
bypassing all that was negative in 
Soviet life. Pomerantsev was partic- 
ularly outspoken in his strictures on 
recent novels about collective farms, 
several of which had been awarded 
Stalin Prizes. 

Pomerantsev’s article immediately 
became a target of violent attacks. He 
was accused (quite undeservedly, it 
appears) of preaching an “idealistic” 
and “esthetic” approach to literature, 


of giving emotions priority over { 


ideology. This did not deter the edi- 
tor of Novy Mir from publishing. 
four months later, a similar article 
by another little-known author (F. 
Abramov), in which recent collective- 
farm friction was criticized even 
more severely. These two articles, to- 
gether with two long book reviews. 
brought Novy Mir a severe reprimand 
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EHRENBURG: KIND WORD FOR JOYCE 


from the Union of Soviet Writers in 
September 1954. The four authors 
were all accused of having attempted 
“to revise the fundamental princi- 
1 unreal | ples of Soviet literature and to cast 
or by ; doubt on its ideological content and 
itive in § truthfulness.” The articles were de- 
partic- } scribed as “contradicting the direc- 


ures on § tives of the Party in the field of 
farms, ] imaginative literature and forgetting 
warded | the decisions taken between 1946 and 
1948.” Both in language and in sub- 
diately | stance, this resolution signified a 
cks. He | telapse into Zhdanovism. The editor 
edly, it J of Novy Mir, the poet Alexander 
alistic” Tvardovsky, was dismissed and re- 
srature, § Placed by novelist Konstantin Simo- 
y over 7 Nov. 
he edi- | Meanwhile, the critical trend con- 


lishing. § tinued unabated. Two novels, which 
article § at least tried to remove some varnish 
or (F. f ftom Soviet realities, were published 
lective: ¥in the spring of 1954: Ehrenburg’s 
1 even {7he Thaw and Vera Panova’s The 
Jes, to- ] Seasons (which in its portrayal of the 
eviews. BM@gative aspects of Soviet life went 
-imand farther than the former). Another 
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sign of the “thaw” was the re- 
appearance in print of Boris Paster- 
nak: In April 1954 Znamya published 
ten poems of his—his first original 
work to appear since 1945. The 
poems were accompanied by a note 
explaining that they were part of a 
nearly completed novel to whose 
main character they were attributed, 
and together with some others were 
to form the concluding chapter of 
that novel. The novel, thus for the 
first time announced, was that very 
novel (Dr. Zhivago) which, in the 
winter of 1957, was to erupt so sensa- 
tionally upon the free world when 
its publication in Italian, French and 
English was announced by the press. 

In the midst of these zigzags and 
vacillations, it was decided to call 
a congress of Soviet writers—the 
first to be convened since 1934. The 
congress assembled in Moscow in De- 
cember 1954. Once more there was a 
great deal of self-criticism, of breast- 
beating. In a bitter speech, Mikhail 
Sholokhov spoke of “that gray flood 
of colorless, mediocre literature 
which has swept in the last few years 
over our literary magazines and is 
inundating the book market.” He de- 
scribed many recent novels as “liter- 
ary miscarriages.” 

The congress made no clear-cut re- 
pudiation of Zhdanov’s anti-Western 
policies. On the one hand, Fadeyev 
tried to justify the 1947-48 campaign 
against the “cosmopolitans,” and 
Alexei Surkov used Zhdanov’s lan- 
guage in attacking “corrupt cosmo- 
politanism” and “the revolting ideol- 
ogy of the warmongers.” On the other 
hand, in some of the reports and 
speeches more conciliatory notes were 
sounded. The congress was informed 
of the decision to resume _publi- 
cation of a magazine to be devoted 
to translations of contemporary for- 
eign literature. This magazine is ap- 
pearing now under the title /nostran- 
naya Literatura. Much space in it is 
given to Oriental literatures and to 
those of Eastern Europe, but contem- 
porary Western European and Amer- 
ican authors are not inadequately 
represented. 





The theme of cultural coexistence 
was still further stressed after the 
Geneva Conference in July 1955 and 
again after the 20th Party Congress 
in February 1956. The break with the 
anti-Western trends of the Zhdanov 
era was almost complete, especially 
in literary and historical scholar- 
ship. There was a great deal of talk 
about putting an end to the “falsifica- 
tion,” “idealization” and “moderni- 
zation” of history, and doing away 
with the subordination of scholarship 
to “falsely understood interests of 
politics.” The tendency to isolate 
Russian literature and thought from 
the developments in the West was 
condemned as one of the worst sins 
committed by Soviet scholars. Liter- 
ary scholars pointed out the harm 
done to the study of Russian litera- 
ture, of Pushkin in particular, by the 
erroneous conception of cosmopoli- 
tanism and the utter neglect of the 
international bonds of Russian litera- 
ture. Many Soviet historical and lit- 
erary-historical publications of the 
last ten years were implicitly re- 
jected as worthless. The practice of 
tampering with the texts of pre-revo- 
lutionary authors, including the clas- 
sics of Russian literature, was strong- 
ly deprecated.* This general trend 
has continued ever since, though not 
without some zigzags. 

Closely linked up with the de- 
Stalinization inaugurated at the 20th 
Party Congress was the reappraisal 
of the past of Soviet literature. It 
took the form, in the first place, of 
the “rehabilitation” of a number of 
writers who in the late Thirties had 
been sent to the limbo. Special com- 
missions were set up under the Un- 
ion of Soviet Writers to deal with 
the literary legacy of various writers 
of whom nothing had been heard for 
many years. Thus were brought back 
to literary life such well-known writ- 
ers as Isaac Babel, Boris Pilnyak. 
Bruno Jasienski, Vladimir Kirshon. 
 #Although as late as the spring of 1956 the 
present writer’s disclosure about the important cuts 
in Chekhov's letters, made to suit the Party line, 
was still described as ‘“malicions fabrication,” the 


fact of those cuts was later admitted by Literaturnaya 
Gazeta. 
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Pavel Vasiliev, Ivan Katayev, Alex- 
ander Voronsky, and several Jewish, 
Ukrainian, Byelorussian and other 
writers, Some were admitted to have 
been shot or to have died in exile, 
while the personal fate of others was 
left in the dark. In no case were the 
full circumstances under which this 
or that author had met his end re- 
vealed. 

The rehabilitations were also ex- 
tended to some émigré writers who 
were no longer alive (Ivan Bunin, 
Marina Tsvetayeva). A great literary 





SIMONOV: TOLD TALES ON STALIN 
event of 1955 was the official “recog- 
nition” accorded to Dostoyevsky. 
The 75th anniversary of his death 
was solemnly marked throughout the 
Soviet Union. A new study of Dos- 
toyevsky was published—by Vladi- 
mir Ermilov, who in the past had 
often changed his view of the great 
writer. A new edition of Dostoyev- 
sky’s works was undertaken, and 
among its editors was Professor 
Dolinin, who under Zhdanov was 
forced to promise not to touch Dos- 
toyevsky with a barge pole. Several 
of Dostoyevsky’s novels were drama- 
tized and staged by leading Soviet 
theaters. Rather significantly, the 
dramatization of The Idiot was en- 
trusted to Yury Olesha, himself one 
of the victimized non-conformists 
who had disappeared from literature 
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in 1938 and now made a comeback 
with a volume of selected works 
which included his best novel Envy, 
most of his stories, and some very 
interesting recent fragments from 
literary diaries and notebooks. 

At the end of 1956, several inter- 
esting articles in Soviet literary mag- 
azines raised the general problem of 
“blank spots” on the map of Soviet 
literature. Some of these blank spots 
were ascribed to “the cult of the 
individual.” But an article by Kon- 
stantin Simonov in Novy Mir gave 
two specific examples of Stalin’s per- 
sonal interference with literature. Ac- 
cording to Simonov, the article in 
Culture and Life which criticized 
Fadeyev’s novel The Young Guard 
for minimizing the role of the Party 
during the war, and forced Fadeyev 
to revise the novel, was inspired by 
Stalin. It was also Stalin in person 
who was behind the Pravda attack 
on “unpatriotic” drama critics in 
1948, with its anti-Semitic implica- 
tions. 

Several Soviet writers and critics 
touched at this time on the problem 
of socialist realism. They did so for 
the first time in a defensive, apologetic 
manner. For it was no longer pos- 
sible to conceal from the Soviet pub- 
lic the fact that socialist realism was 
under fire in the satellite states, es- 
pecially in Poland and Hungary. In 
Poland there was a veritable revolt 
against socialist realism. In March 
1956, at the officially summoned ses- 
sion of the Polish Council on Culture 
and Arts, several writers, critics and 
artists outspokenly blamed the de- 
cline of Soviet literature after the 
mid-Thirties on socialist realism. The 
latter was described as an instrument 
devised by Zhdanov for the purpose 
of killing art and handed by him to 
the bureaucrats who for twenty years 
had been doing their destructive 
work. Soviet writers, critics and lit- 
erary scholars were obliged hence- 
forth to reckon with these critical 
voices. Hence a number of polemical, 
semi-apologetic articles through 
which Soviet readers were for the 
first time apprised of what was 








thought of socialist realism outside 
the Soviet Union. 


NE OF the features of the post. 

Stalin period has been the 
number of works belonging to what 
has been traditionally known in Rus. 
sia as “accusatory” (oblichitelnaya) 
literature, whose primary aim is to 
expose various social shortcomings, 
Several such works were published 
in 1954 (Ehrenburg’s and Panova’s 
novels, mentioned above; plays like 
Korneichuk’s Wings and Zorin’s 
Guests). Most of these works were 
severely criticized by Communist 





critics. Ehrenburg tried to play down 
the effect of the first part of his 
Thaw by providing (in 1956) a se- 
quel in which the element of social 
criticism was considerably watered 
down but which set in greater relief 
what for the author was perhaps more 
important—a vicious attack on of- 
ficial Soviet art. 

A new encouragement to _ this 
“critical” literature was given by the 
de-Stalinization in 1956. A_ great 
commotion was caused by Vladimir 
Dudintsev’s novel Not by Bread 
Alone. As a literary work it is at 
best mediocre, but there is no deny- 
ing its symptomatic significance. Its 
theme is not a new one in Soviet lit 
erature: the struggle of an inventor. 
an innovator, against the inertia and 
routine of the bureaucratic machine 
and against the intrigues, arising i 
part out of professional jealousy, o 
top-level technologists. A merciless 
satire on some aspects of Soviet bu- 
reaucracy, it is by no means the firs! 
of its kind nor perhaps the most met- 
ciless. More interesting from the 
sociological point of view is Dudint 
sev’s picture of social inequalities 
and class divisions in Soviet society 


— 








—here it can serve as a graphic i 
lustration to Milovan Djilas’s boo 
The New Class. Very disappointing i 
Dudintsev’s treatment of the hero! 
banishment to Siberia. There hav 
been some other recent works in whicy 
this theme, from which de-Stalini## 
tion had lifted the taboo, was treaté 
much more frankly and effectivel 
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I have in mind Venyamin Kaverin’s 
novel Quests and Hopes (the third 
part of his trilogy The Open Book), 
which is also a much better work 
from the literary point of view, and 
Galina Nikolayeva’s Battle on the 
Way (1957), in which the Soviet in- 
dustrial bureaucracy is no less merci- 
lessly pilloried than in Dudintsev’s 
novel. 

Dudintsev’s novel was at first re- 
ceived quite favorably. Subsequent 
criticisms were probably due to the 
success which it enjoyed with the 
public as an indictment of Soviet 
bureaucracy, and to the comments 
on it abroad. In addition to its 
numerous detractors, it also found 
some defenders among Dudintsev’s 
colleagues. The author himself was 
allowed to defend it at a meeting of 
Moscow writers, to explain his pa- 
triotic motives in writing it, and to 
protest against too much guidance 
for the writers: “Why not let us. 
young swimmers, swim on our own?” 
asked he, and added: “Alas, all the 
time I can feel the strap on which 
children are sometimes led.” 

This was in itself something new 
by comparison with the Zhdanov era. 
New, too, was the fact that the novel 
was published in book form without 
any alterations—in all probability 
the result of all the publicity the work 
had received abroad. Only after the 
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publication of the book abroad, and 
its condemnation by Khrushchev him- 
self, did Dudintsev admit it to have 
been a mistake and promise to 
“reform.” 

Simultaneously with the serializa- 
tion of Dudintsev’s novel, two other 
works were published in Novy Mir 
which drew the thunders of Commu- 
nist critics: a story by Daniel Granin 
called “One’s Own Opinion” and a 
poem by Semyon Kirsanov, “Seven 
Days of the Week.” Granin’s story 
was a study of the moral degeneration 
of a high-ranking Soviet technocrat 
who dares not express his opinion and 
sacrifices one of his subordinates for 
his own peace and comfort, Kirsa- 
nov’s poem about the invention of 
an artificial heart, which in sensitiv- 
ity will outdo any human heart, was 
also interpreted as an indictment of 
bureaucracy. But it was more than 
that—it struck at the very roots of 
a soulless, heartless, inhuman sys- 
tem, at all restrictions of freedom, at 
the control of thought in any form 
whatsoever. It gained from being 
couched in terms of universal sym- 
bolism instead of pedestrian realism, 
and from Kirsanov’s bold use of va- 
rious formal tricks—of puns, of an 
ingenious interplay of sound and 
sense, of hyperbole and the gro- 
tesque. 

Another literary event of 1956 was 
the publication of a two-volume mis- 
cellaneous collection entitled Literary 
Moscow, edited by a group of writ- 
ers, among them Venyamin Kaverin, 
Konstantin Paustovsky and Marga- 
rita Aliger. Volume One contained 
some literary material of high qual- 
ity (including poems by Anna Akh- 
matova, Boris Pasternak, the late 
Marina Tsvetayeva and Nikolai 
Zabolotsky), but nothing too pro- 
vocative. It was Volume Two which 
soon was subjected to violent attacks. 
The pieces in it that aroused the par- 


ticular ire of Communist critics were 


Ehrenburg’s unusually warm article 
on Marina Tsvetayeva; Alexander 
Kron’s extremely unflattering survey 
of recent Soviet plays, with its very 
outspoken attack on Stalin Prizes 


and their demoralizing effect on lit- 
erature; and a few stories, of which 
Alexander Yashin’s “Levers” seemed 
to upset the critics most. 

Very short, “Levers” describes the 
meeting of a kolkhoz Communist 
party group. The story shows how the 
same people are completely trans- 
formed twice in the course of one 
evening. Before the meeting starts, 
they discuss, informally and frankly, 
the affairs of the collective farm, crit- 
icizing local Communist authorities, 
their false official optimism, their 
lack of understanding of reality. 
When the meeting starts, the same 
people become little cogs in a mecha- 
nism, or “levers” as one of them puts 
it: They approve and ratify the very 
measures which they had been criti- 
cizing so convincingly a while earlier. 
The meeting over, they again change 
from automatons into human beings. 
In Yashin’s story, the satire seems to 
hit not the bureaucrats but the Party 
itself. He also succeeds in bringing 
out the role which fear plays in the 
life of Soviet people, even of Com- 
munists. In its compactness and sim- 
plicity, the story is more effective 
than Dudintsev’s flabby novel. 

The attacks on Literary Moscow 
began soon after its publication. They 
mounted throughout the spring of 
1957 and reached their climax at the 
plenary session of the Board of the 
Union of Soviet Writers in May. In 
the debates, the main fire was con- 
centrated on the editors who had re- 
fused either to apologize for their 
“misdeeds” or to defend themselves 
(some of them, but not all, did apolo- 
gize later). “Why do they keep si- 
lent?” was the keynote of many 
speeches. One of the speakers, Leonid 
Sobolev, spoke sarcastically of the 
editors’ “heroic feat of silence.” This 
silence was something unusual in a 
country where the writer’s right to 
remain silent is in principle denied, 
though often he is silenced by main 
force.* 

During the same May session, So- 





* For some details of the discussion about Literary 
Moscow, see George Gibian’s article in Tue New 
Leaver, August 26, 1957, 
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viet writers and artists were twice 
received by the leading members of 
the Soviet Government and admon- 
ished by Khrushchev himself. His 
statements were later printed in the 
form of an article in the official Party 
magazine Kommunist (August 1957), 
reprinted by Pravda and other news- 
papers and by all the literary maga- 
zines in their September issues, and 
then published as a mass circulation 
pamphlet under the title, “For a Close 
Bond Between Art and Letters and 
the Life of the People.” 

Khrushchev deemed it his duty to 
speak at some length about the liqui- 
dation of the cult of the individual. 
He said it had been a right thing to 
do, but reproached some people with 
having misunderstood the real pur- 
port of the Party’s action. There was 
no question of a wholesale denial of 
Stalin’s positive role. Stalin’s part 
in the victories and achievements of 
the Soviet state could not be wiped 
out. “We were sincere in our respect 
for Stalin when we wept before his 
coffin,” said Khrushchev. He admit- 
ted, however, that the dethronement 
of Stalin had caused confusion in the 
minds of Soviet intelligentsia and in 
particular among the writers. Some 
of them started upbraiding and vili- 
fying those writers and artists who 
had glorified the successes attained 
by the Soviet people under the guid- 
ance of the Party. (During the dis- 
cussion about Literary Moscow, the 
Ukrainian writer Mikola Bazhan 
mentioned a Moscow writer who 
prided himself on never having men- 
tioned the name of Stalin in his 
works.) It was they who invented and 
popularized such a term of abuse’as 
“varnisher,” attaching this label to 
anyone who created positive figures 
of Soviet men in works of art and 
literature. With his partial defense 
of the “varnishers” Khrushchev cou- 
pled a bitter attack on the out-and- 
out critics who tended to criticize 
everything and to show up Soviet life 
“in a crooked mirror.” Among them 
he included Dudintsev and some con- 
tributors to Literary Moscow. 
Khrushchev admitted that among 
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Soviet writers and artists there were 
some people who were clamoring for 
some sort of “creative freedom” (he 
used the two words in quotation 
marks) and were annoyed by the 
guidance which the Party and the 
state insisted on providing for art 
and letters. Such an attitude, main- 
tained Khrushchev, was in contradic- 
tion with Leninist principles govern- 
ing the Party’s policy in matters of 
art and literature. 

A year and a half after the so- 
called de-Stalinization, Khrushchev 
thus made it clear that there could 
be no question of any true “liberali- 
zation” of literary policies, and that 
if a revolt of the intellectuals, simi- 
lar to the one in Poland, were to 
break out, the Party would be ready 
to quash it at any moment. Socialist 
realism and Party-mindedness re- 
main the immovable foundations on 
which Soviet literature must rest. In 
exposing the seamy side of Soviet 
life, writers must keep within cer- 
tain boundaries. In the criticism of 
Stalin, too, certain limits must not 
be overstepped. Finally, the fight 
against enemies on the ideological 
front, both at home and abroad, 
must go on. 


Hus, by the autumn of 1957 

little if anything was left of the 
“thaw” of 1953-54 or of the spring 
mood of 1956. The essential Zhdanov 
line has been revived, minus some of 
Zhdanov’s procedures and with the 
necessary adjustment to the new tac- 
tics in foreign policy which demand 
a semblance of “cultural coexist- 
ence.” We are, therefore, hardly en- 
titled to speak of the post-Stalin pe- 
riod in Soviet literature as a qualita- 
tively new one. But there have been 
changes. 

In two respects particularly, the 
break with the Zhdanov era has been 
quite notable: (1) in the rejection of 
the absurd, wholesale vilification of 
everything Western, and the with- 
drawal from the complacent cultural 
self-isolation; and (2) in the con- 
demnation of the open and shame- 
less falsification of history, including 





literary history. The latter cves not 
mean that Soviet writers and literary 
scholars can now tell the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, but at 
least they are not obliged to vie with 
each other in telling out-and-out lies, 

Yet, even in the fields in which 
revision and reappraisal have taken 
place, there are definite limits set. 
As soon as this or that writer or 
critic oversteps them, he is called 
to order. This is what happened to 
the editors of Literary Moscow, to 
the authors of an article on Soviet 
drama in Problems of Philosophy, to 
Konstantin Simonov, to the young 
critic Vladimir Ognyov whose vol- 
ume of critical essays was branded 
“nihilistic,” and quite recently to the 
editors and several authors of the 
new scholarly review Problems of 
Literature, which has been accused 
of “abstract academicism.” of at- 
tempting to “revise” the principles 
of socialist realism, of overlooking 
contemporary literature, and of over- 
praising Ivan Bunin. From time to 
time, Literary Gazette performs its 
vigilante role and raps the culprits 
on the knuckles, 

What is new is that these rappings 
are not always followed by abject 
admissions of guilt. Not all the edi- 
tors of Literary Moscow have, for 
instance, confessed their “crimes.” 
And some of them did so in a rather 
ambiguous way. Thus Margarita 
Aliger, who had been singled out for 
a reprimand by Khrushchev himself 
and held up as an example of 4 
Party member who is worse than 
some of her non-Communist col- 
leagues, when she finally decided to 
make her mea culpa, obviously spoke 
with tongue in cheek. This is what 
she said: 

“I now realize my errors. . « « ! 
am at times prone to substitute ethi- 
cal concepts for political ones. I 
lacked the many-sided political flair.” 

Stressing the fact that all was not 
well in Soviet literature, Surkov de- 
clared at a recent meeting of Soviet 
writers that they were faced with the 
task of “restoring ideological unity” 
in the Union of Soviet Writers. He 
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added that, unfortunately, his hope 
that his errant fellow writers would 
frankly admit their errors had not 
materialized. 

To sum up, we can say that Soviet 
literature still must go a long way to 
live up to the ideal which Venyamin 
Kaverin drew for it at the Second 
Congress of Soviet Writers in De- 
cember 1954: 

“I see a literature in which a pow- 
erful and independent critical opin- 
jon maps out a writer’s path of de- 
velopment, his possibilities and his 
prospects. 

“I see a literature in which the 
most experienced and the most cele- 
brated among the writers can work 
without being distracted by any- 
thing, and without making their 
readers wait for decades for the com- 
pletion of their works. 

“I see a literature in which the 
young and the old keep learning in- 
defatigably. Mayakovsky used to say: 
‘It doesn’t matter if my new piece is 
worse than the one before it; it is bad 
if it resembles it.’ 

“I see a literature in which edi- 
torial boards courageously uphold 
the works which have appeared in 
their magazines, defending their own 
independent view of things and pro- 
tecting the authors who need protec- 
tion. 

“I see a literature in which the 
critics judge the works from the 
standpoint of the author, without 
measuring them with the same yard- 
stick, 

“I see a literature in which the 
affixing of labels is regarded as a dis- 
grace and is prosecuted as a common 
crime, a literature which remembers 
and cherishes its own past.” 

What of the future? Some observ- 
ers have been hopefully noting cer- 
tain developments in Soviet poetry 
and pinning their hopes on the 
younger generation. There is cer- 
tainly less “Party-minded” and in- 
dustrial poetry published today than 
five years ago. Younger poets are 
much more concerned with purely 
Personal themes. Some of them are, 
from time to time, accused of back- 
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sliding into the morass of sentimen- 
tal triviality or—what is more repre- 
hensible from the Party point of 
view—into moods of pessimistic de- 
jection. While the patriotic theme is 
still prominent in poetry, it is not 
so much its historical or martial as- 
pect that comes to the fore; it is 
rather the patriotism of Lermontov’s 
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“My Country,” of irrational emo- 
tional attachment. 

Most of the younger poets whose 
names one meets in the leading liter- 
ary magazines seem to be reluctant 
to indulge in any formal experiments. 
But if one is to believe certain arti- 
cles in the Soviet press and speeches 
at writers’ meetings, there are some 
very young poets who look up to such 
avant-garde poets as _ Pasternak, 
Tsvetayeva, Mandelshtam and even 
Khlebnikov as their masters. Several 
foreign tourists who have visited 
Russia in recent years and have come 
in contact with the younger genera- 
tion testify to Pasternak’s prestige 
and popularity among the young So- 
viet intelligentsia. (It is significant 
that Pasternak is not only the great- 
est living Soviet poet but also the 
only one who has refused to prosti- 
tute his art and has preferred to keep 
silent when he could not speak at 
full voice. ) 

Last spring, Komsomolskaya Prav- 








da accused some young student poets 
from the Moscow Literary Institute 
of writing decadent, pessimistic po- 
etry. One of them was quoted as 
openly admitting that she was “apoli- 
tical,” while another was said to 
have declared that he did not see 
why he should take Pushkin, and not 
Andrei Byely, for his master. And all 
those young poets, said the Commu- 
nist newspaper, held the view that 
poetry must be an expression of 
intimate personal emotions and ex- 
periences. 

That importance is attached to the 
existence of such sentiments among 
the younger generation may be seen 
from the fact that several more arti- 
cles were devoted to this phenomenon 
in the Soviet press. One of the young 
poets was said to be writing “trans- 
sense” poetry @ la Kruchenykh, 
while another was chided for writing 
a poem in which he spoke of his long- 
ing for a strange country where ev- 
erything would be topsy-turvy, where 
the past lies ahead and the future is 
behind, where virtues are held for 
vices and vice versa—a country in- 
habited by a nation of “other-way- 
rounders.” In criticizing these young 
poets, Soviet critics lay some of the 
blame on some of the older poets— 
without naming them—who encour- 
age such formal experiments, 

It is possible that what has been 
going on in Polish literature, where 
the revolt against socialist realism has 
been partly in the name of experi- 
ments and innovation, has something 
to do with these moods among the 
young Soviet poets. But the simplest 
explanation is that they are fed up 
with socialist realism and its dead 
uniformity, and crave something as 
remote from it as possible. Let every- 
thing be topsy-turvy, let the past ex- 
change places with the future. Such 
moods are, of course, incompatible 
with Party-mindedness. Whether 
they are fraught with a serious in- 
tellectual revolt is another matter. In 
any case, in contrast to Poland, the 
Party in the Soviet Union still seems 
to have the literary situation well 
in hand. 
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Domestic Relations. 
By Frank O'Connor. 
Knopf. 260 pp. $3.50. 


Tuat Frank O’Connor represents 
a challenge to the critic is obvious 
on the face of it. He is, unquestion- 
ably, one of the best short-story writ- 
ers now writing, and yet, as the years 
go on, his work becomes more and 
more finely chiseled and self-con- 
tained, more and more intent on its 
special ironically humorous insights 
into that evenly lighted, unemphatic 
world of small domestic troubles and 
heartbreaks (it was not by chance 
that he named one of his early vol- 
umes Dutch Interior, with its calling 
up of the delicately calm and pearly 
illumination one sees in the old Dutch 
masters), more and more remote 
from the furors and intensities that 
energize modern literature. 

Now every art is the result of a 
choice, a shutting out of certain 
modes of experience in favor of 


{others which the author wishes to 


dwell upon and transfigure; but 
O’Connor’s choice seems to have led 
him down a very lively and charm- 
ing suburban Irish alleyway that 
somehow misses the main modern 
thoroughfare, in fact—and this is 
what riles many people—intends to 
miss it, One might say that O’Connor 
is taking a long shot, making the 
same wager that Giono, Verga and 
Sherwood Anderson made, that is, 
staying provincial with a vengeance 
but through his very intensive con- 
cern with a byway and pocket of ex- 
perience hoping to re-connect, to 
break through his self-imposed bar- 
ners, as these other writers finally 
managed to do. 

In his recent critical book on the 





novel, The Mirror in the Roadway, 
WConnor told us quite bluntly that 
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he is a 19th-century man who abhors 
all that was started by Dostoyevsky 
and finished off by Proust and Joyce. 
His heroes are the totally unfashion- 
able Trollope, Turgenev and Thack- 
eray, and his preferred position, both 
artistically and politically, is in the 
most middle of middle classes. In- 
deed, for subjects he prefers a chat 
to a harangue, gossip to broad social 
meanings, the breakup of an engage- 
ment to the breakup of a state. 

In practice, of course, most writers 
would agree with him, though the 
fads and conformities that plague 
writers would perhaps keep them 
from saying it too publicly. O’Con- 
nor does, and with all the authority 
of his successful creative career, his 
willed wrongheadedness behind him. 
There is even a sly element of kidding 
involved—as one can see in some of 
his earlier stories, such as “My Oedi- 
pus Complex”—and one gets the dis- 
tinct feeling that this enemy of mod- 
ernism is attacking from within, un- 
dermining the grim critical citadel 
with weapons taken on loan from 
his adversaries and then put to 
unexpected and delightful uses. In 
“My Oedipus Complex” a steadfast, 
detailed, level-eyed gaze brings down 
to size that august and fearful mod- 
ern bugaboo, reduces it to the con- 
crete annoyances and pains of child- 
hood, and somehow, by its bed-and- 
cupboard magic, restores us to a 
normality of scaled-down and con- 
querable irritations and delights. It 
is a feat, a standing up to all that 
bears us down, and O’Connor has 
honed his artistic instrument with 
precisely this feat in mind. 

O’Connor mentions, in a_ recent 





volume of his collected stories, that 
some of the stories from his first 
book, Guests of the Nation, were 
“written originally under the influ- 
ence of the great Jewish story-teller 


Isaac Babel.” It is an important 
acknowledgment, not only because 
the ironic mode that plays so great 
a part in Babel can also be abund- 
antly found in O’Connor, but also 
because of the similarity of the ex- 
periences that compose the back- 
grounds of both writers—the back- 
ground, to sum it up in a word, of 
violence. 

Like Babel, O’Connor entered liter- 
ature by the path of a bloody civil 
war. He himself has said that he 
was a “gunman” with the IRA, and 
his very use of this blunt word em- 
phasizes his distaste for and revulsion 
from the whole experience, even when 
sanctified by the most laudable politi- 
cal aims. In fact, his entire first book, 
Guests of the Nation, is a withering 
assault on the distorted habits of 
mind, the hypocrisies, the moral lax- 
ness that extremist politics, and the 
violence it produces, so often hides 
behind its front of altruism and 
public concern. It is a pity that 
O’Connor didn’t include in his new 
collection his story entitled “Alec,” 
for in its description of the charm- 
ing, weak and irresponsible young 
lout whose natural element is the 
world of undercover violence with 
its demands of hair-trigger heroism 
and hare-brained impulse, as op- 
posed to the more grueling daylight 
demands that everyday life makes 
on all of us, O’Connor has brilliantly 
expressed his goodbye to all that. 

Unlike so many other goodbyes 
that we know, O’Connor’s seems to 
be one that was made without any 
regret or backward looking. In the 
present volume, the Irish civil war 
hardly figures at all, but when it 
does, as in the story “Private Prop- 
erty,” we are shown the domestic 
side of politics, and in so deliciously 
incisive a way that the whole basis 
for extremism of any kind is under- 
cut and destroyed. A family squab- 
ble, a fought-over clock, a wild wife 
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and a suffering husband—out of these 
mundane details O’Connor assembles 
his deadly parable. Though he hates 
violence and politics, he truly loves 
the people he writes about, and this 
makes up for everything. 

In any case, O’Connor stands out 
among modern writers by virtue of 
the simple fact that, having been 
immersed in and gone through real 


violence, he came up on the other 
side with a clear head, a heightened 
love for all those ordinary things— 
home and work and pleasure—which 
violence always precludes. One in- 
evitably remembers Babel’s almost 
crippling fascination with violence 
to the end of his days—an end which, 
it is not beside the point to mention, 
took place in a concentration camp. 





O’Connor, however, might have ended 
in much the same way, in a British. 
run prison; he was lucky. got out, 
and resolved to devote himself to the 
celebration of those small domestic 
violences whose domination demand 
of men such steadier talents, such 
truly intenser heroisms. This latest 
book is his further contribution to 
that celebration. 





Mahler as a Man 


Gustav Mahler. 
By Bruno Walter. 
Knopf}. 176 pp. $3.50. 


Gustav MAHLER was born in 1860 
to German-speaking Jewish parents 
in Bohemia, then part of the Austrian 
Empire. When he finished his musi- 
cal studies in Vienna, he started 
working his way around the provin- 
cial opera houses, then the accepted 
proving ground for both symphonic 
and operatic conductors. The Vi- 
enna Opera hired him in 1897, and 
he began a decade of productions 
famous for their musical brilliance 
and dramatic force. Many people dis- 
liked him; some were anti-Semites, 
while others were irked by the disci- 
pline of his regime. After his ouster 
in 1907, he went to New York, con- 
ducting at the Metropolitan and with 
the Philharmonic. He died in 1911, 
from overwork and a bad heart. In 
addition to conducting, he had writ- 
ten songs, nine symphonies, a frag- 
ment of a tenth, and a gigantic song 
cycle for voices and orchestra. 

Bruno Walter first met Mahler in 
1894; he was then 18 and felt ir- 
resistibly drawn to the older man. 
They corresponded, saw each other, 
worked together for short periods, 
and in 1901 Walter joined Mahler at 
the Vienna Opera. For the next six 
years, he observed Mahler as a crea- 
tor and re-creator of music, sensing 
the depths and the turbulence of his 
personality. 

The present essay first appeared in 
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1941 in a different translation. Wal- 
ter has not written a biography; that 
remains to be done. Instead, he has 
tried to search out the meaning of 
Mahler’s life. 

Walter’s task has not been an easy 
one because Mahler meant so much 
to him; indeed, he modeled his con- 
ception of music to an important ex- 
tent on patterns which Mahler fur- 
nished. In this book, however, Walter 
shows that he has achieved insight 
and understanding of the kind pain- 
fully won by Ernest Jones in his 
biography of Freud. 

One can read Walter or Jones 
merely as interesting and often mov- 
ing accounts of two lives. Yet, any- 
one aware of today’s world must feel 
more than antiquarian fascination 
for these men who so much resem- 
bled each other. Both went from 
Czech provincial territory to Vienna, 
liked and hated the capital, worked 
unbelievably hard, were reviled and 
abused, developed special kinds of 
Jewishness, gave daylight form to 
the dark’s mysteries. 

Mahler and Freud suggest strate- 
gies for the man of intelligence and 
creativeness in a world which is usu- 
ally indifferent, often hostile. First 
of all, he must toil and struggle. 
There can never be enough hours, 
energy runs low, but the call to serve 
music or science sounds repeatedly. 


“When asked what he believed in, § 
Mahler often said: ‘I am a musician; 


that says everything.’ ” Activity helps 
to define the self; one is what one 
does. A feeling of dedication trans- 
forms drudgery and raises all efforts 
to a higher plane. Mahler’s intense 
supervision of the myriad aspects of 
an operatic production, and the pro- 
longed labor required in creating one 
of his enormous symphonies, could 
come only out of a man who saw 
music as more than a job. Walter 
writes of Mahler’s liking for the fig- 
ure of a monk shown as a musician 
in a painting by Giorgione. For 
Mahler, music became almost 4 
religion. 

He could accept no limits or ex 
planations imposed from outside. He 
had to know, in his own way, the 
secrets of the universe. He demanded 
a justification for suffering and a rea- 
son for death. To live in agony and 
then to pass away—these facts would 
not disappear, though men wished 
desperately that they might. The man 
who battled with them, however, de 
fied the world to erase any aware 
ness and solace he might gain. Mah 
ler began by setting romantic poems 
to music; later, he turned to a medi: 
eval Christian hymn and joined # 
with the last lines of Goethe's Faust; 
at the very end, he used old Chines 
poems as texts through which hé 
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gave form to his restless spiritual 
yearnings. 
Walter shows that religious prob- 
lems were always close to Mahler. 
Perhaps he never truly abandoned his 
ancestors’ faith; for his time, and 
for himself, he believed as much as 
he could. The day of quick answers 
cheaply bought had passed. Mahler 
often quoted these lines from a col- 
lection of romantic poetry: 
“Hast thou broken the ten 
commands? 

Down on thy knees and pray 
to God! 

Pray to God every day, 

And heavenly joy shall come 
thy way.” 

He could not know with certainty, 
but he longed for assurance. Re- 
demption, rescue from earthly tor- 
ment, the abolishing of death might 
come, and they might not. Man 
hoped, and was rebuffed; man asked, 
hammered out some answers, they 
cracked, and he asked again. For 
Mahler, the ultimate prospect re- 
mained unclear, but he relentlessly 
sought a glimpse of it. 

According to Ernst Krenek, when 
the youthful Mahler was asked what 
he wanted to be when he grew up, he 
said that he wanted to be a martyr. 
Those who consider such a statement 
simply pathological miss the mean- 
ing of Mahler’s existence. The mar- 
tyr believes and must bear witness 
to what he believes. He does not act 
only if he is promised rewards here 
and now. Because he knows that the 
world is full of suffering and dis- 
appointment, he realizes that no one 
can guarantee fame and prosperity. 
What he wants most of all is to be 
himself, and then he will take his 
chances on the opinion of his age and 
of ages yet to unfold. “My time will 
come,” Mahler used to say. The hu- 
man being who asserts his human- 
hess may rise above the world. 

Bruno Walter’s impressions and per- 
ceptions. often arrestingly phrased, 
call up a great figure. The reader, 
grateful for this warm and thought- 
ful sketch, will hope for the full 
biography which Mahler deserves. 
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Greetings from Upton Sinclair 


As one who has never missed an issue of THE NEW LEADER, I 
am telling its friends about a book of our sort. 


In 1913 a young woman of the Mississippi Delta who had every- 
thing that money could buy left home and married a moneyless 
“muckraker.” She stood by him through forty-five years of hardship, 
danger, and labor for true democracy and social justice in our land. 
Now, a heart patient rarely free of pain, she has written the story of 
those “crusades” in a book that will stir the memories of the old and 
the curiosity of the young. They will meet such friends of freedom as 
Albert Einstein, George Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, Jack London, 
Sinclair Lewis, H. L. Mencken, Thomas Mann, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Eleanor Roosevelt—a long list. 


This book, Southern Belle, was written by Mary Craig Sinclair 
with tormenting doubts, for she was violating a code of reticence 
which had been taught her from childhood. What would the people 
at home say? But she learned that there is a new South. Reviews 
have come from all those cities where she danced more than half a 
century ago, and not one has found a fault. “Don’t underestimate the 
power of this Southern belle,” wrote the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. “Gay and pleasant throughout,” said the Nashville Tennes- 
sean. “Never a dull moment between the lines,” said the Clarksdale 


(Mississippi) Press-Register. “Much charm and sincerity,” said the 


Washington Post. And so on, from Atlanta and Miami to Mont- 
gomery, Dallas, Phoenix and Los Angeles. From first to last, there has 
not been one unfavorable review from the South. 


Nor one from the North. Southern Belle has been praised from 
Boston to San Francisco. “Exciting reading,” said the Christian Sc’- 
ence Monitor. The New York Herald Tribune Book Review gave it 
the front page with a large photograph: “It is pleasant to find in this 
book about a radical and his wife all the old-fashioned virtues— 
loyalty, honesty, resolution, trust and abiding love—especially when 
it is such a fine book in other ways, too. . . . Most of all, it reads fast 
and well and sustains interest to the very end.” And next day, in the 
main part of the paper, John K. Hutchens gave the book a column— 
“gentle, candid, revealing.” In the New York Times Book Review, 
R. L. Duffus wrote: “Interesting enough . . . and significant enough 
to be worth attention.” Most surprising was the Chicago Tribune: 
“All this is superior stuff, vivid in its evocation of an excited and 
exciting American past. Not many women have had so rich-hued a 
life as this belle who became Mrs. Sinclair.” 


Among the weeklies, Time gave it a page, disapproving the hus- 
band’s politics, of course, but admitting: “Irresistible to students of 
U.S. life and manners.” William E. Bohn gave a page in THE NEw 
LEADER: “The story that resulted from this union of the blue and 
the gray is pure romance.” Bruce Bliven gave a page in the New 
Republic: “A lively portrait of an innocent time.” And the Saturday 
Review: “A prodigious account of a rich and varied life.” 


Southern Belle is published by Crown. It has 407 pages, is hand- 
some in appearance, contains 34 photographs, and retails for $5. 
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STUART CHASE, economist, social 
scientist, semanticist, whose mosi 
recent book is Guides fo Straight 
Thinking, says: 


— should be read with 
a certain detachment, and I 
have often quarreled with scholars 
who use it as a bible. They fall into 
what I call the One Proper Meaning 
superstition, and forget that language 
is a living thing, constantly changing 
and growing. The makers of Webster’s 
New World Dictionary, College 
Edition, are well aware of this point. 
That is one reason why I keep it on 
my reference shelf, six feet from my 
desk, and reach for it several times 
a day.” 


Don't be misled! The word Webster alone 
is no g of th Make sure 
you get the “experts’ dictionary"— 
ask for a WORLD Webster. 
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A Reformer of Letters 


Gertrude Stein. 
By Elizabeth Sprigge. 
Harper. 277 pp. $5.00. 


WE HAVE put a distance between 
us and the kind of biography char- 
acterized as two fat volumes com- 
memorating the dead with masses of 
materials set to tones lugubrious and 
panegyric. 

How much the distance is can be 
seen in Elizabeth Sprigge’s Gertrude 
Stein. Though the book is partial, it 
is not primarily eulogistic. Though 
it has command of a good deal of ma- 
terial, it is neither bulky nor dull. In 
brief, it has the qualities which a bi- 
ographer-critic like André Maurois 
once set down as typical of modern 
biography. 

To start with, it is truthful—not, of 
course, in the sense that it goes in for 
debunking. Miss Sprigge has too 
much respect for her subject and her 
duty to play on picked weaknesses. 
But it does not hesitate to treat fail- 
ings in context. As a result, the in- 
ference is inescapable: Gertrude, like 
a sort of perennial family pet, ex- 
pected to be served and was served 
throughout her life, not only by An- 
nas, Melancthas and Lenas, but by 
people like her brother Mike in the 
early days and companion Alice in the 
later ones. 

Unfortunately, conceit is the haz- 
ard of being catered to. Gertrude 
Stein escaped neither overweening 
self-esteem nor its associate, callous- 
ness. How deep the latter grew may 
be gauged by the eventual break be- 
tween her and her adored brother 
Leo on the question of her genius, 
or, more poignantly still, by the way 
she reacted to her father’s death. Now 
Daniel Stein, as the record shows, was 
no unbearable parent, yet this is how 
she ended an account of his passing 
away: “Then our life without a 
father began, a very pleasant one.” 

Left Bank frankness, it would 
seem, leaves much to be desired. In- 





Reviewed by Max Cosman 
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deed, there is something obtuse about 
it. One recalls that in recording 
Dali’s having written on a painting 
“T spit upon the face of my mother,” 
Gertrude thought the matter forgiy. 
able as a natural bit of surrealisti 
symbolism. 

Miss Sprigge’s biography satisfies 
another sine qua non of life-writing,! 
and that is to portray complexity of 
character. Thus, though Gertrude} 
Stein was most particular about her 
own comfort, she could yet disre-4 
gard the egotism when necessary. 
Cynics will no doubt say that her in-{ 
vitations to 27 Rue de Fleurus, her} 
role of patron to Picasso et al. o1 
tutorial help to men like Hemingway! 
and Anderson, her ambulance-driving 
in World War I, her cameraderief 
with anyone she met on a road were4 
the means by which she gathered ma-} 
terial for her books. Granted, but) 
the admission does not abrogate ser-/ 








vices rendered. . 
With complexity goes irony. One! 
cannot fail to note that, unyielding 7 
as her mind was, Gertrude Stein had| 
a penchant for not finishing a course 
of action. Her not feeling up to Wil 
liam James’s final exam is one et} 
ample. Her inability to take her 
medical degree at Johns Hopkins isy 
another. The limitation involved » 
these examples has an analogue it 
her writing. While she was evolving 
her form of expression, she was als 
having difficulties with such trad: 
tional fundamentals of communica- 
tion as grammar and_ punctuation 
Another irony in her nature show: 
up in the nexus of relationship 
called love of country. Odd to tal 
of her patriotism when she was ® 
expatriate practically the whole of 
her life. But truth is what it is. Si 
had a deep-seated appreciation © 
what her country stood for. and th 
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was in no way lessened by the pleas- 
ure she had in her adopted Paris, 
France. That her concern with Amer- 
ica was not factitious may be read in 
an early book like The Making of 
Americans as well as in a late one 
like Wars I Have Seen. 

Miss Sprigge is to be commended, 
finally, for meeting a very subtle re- 
quirement of modern biography—the 
solace of achievement. In this re- 


spect, Gertrude Stein is a heroine in 
Horatio Alger’s best vein: She wins 
against odds. Ridiculed, she becomes 
acceptable; working in her humble 
home, so to speak, she fashions so 
well that people who are eventually 
to constitute a Who’s Who in inter- 
national art and culture beat a path 
to her door. 

If for no other reason than this, 
she should be called a phenomenon. 


But she has a more germane right to 
the title. Coming in a period of ex- 
pression that was overblown in its 
prose as poetry was just before 
Coleridge and his followers began to 
function, she, like them, helped to 
bring writers back to a considera- 
tion of essentials in their art. Her 
emphasis on word, nuance, rhythm 
and the present is part of the literary 
mores of our day. 





In the Wake of the Hapsburgs 


The United States and East Central Europe, 1914-1918. 


By Victor S. Mamatey. 
Princeton. 431 pp. $7.50. 


“WE must weigh interests and meas- 
ure distances,” was Louis Philippe’s 
comment when Lafayette tried to 
sound the French bugle on behalf of 
the Poles rebelling against Russia in 
1831, Palmerston, at the next Polish 
stirring, threw all his weight against 
“any proceeding which could justly 
be considered by Russia as aggres- 
sive.” In reluctance to act, the two 
men, so different otherwise, typified 
Western Europe’s attitude toward 
Eastern Europe for nearly a century. 
The hundred-year peace of Vienna 
consisted in large measure of this: 
that the question of the East Euro- 
pean nationalities was repeatedly 
swept under the rug. 

In our own century, that burning 
question has exploded—with disas- 
trous results. Twice the spark that 
inflamed the whole world was ignited 
in Eastern Europe. Twice in the aft- 
ermath of war, the Western democra- 
cies exerted their influence to write 
what they hoped would be a just and 
stable peace. But, with the solitary 
and brief exception of Czechoslo- 
vakia, no East European country has 
for any appreciable time enjoyed 
Political liberty, relaxed national sov- 
ereignty and economic health. 

For posing the nationality ques- 
tion so violently, the East Europeans 
themselves bear most responsibility. 
In the Zwischenraum between Rus- 
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sia and Germany, narrow national- 
ism grew steadily from Napoleon’s 
day, hardening at every check into 
the bitter, bold and impractical mold 
of a martyred cause. The Hapsburg 
Empire, principal repository of the 
submerged nationalities, was in no 
way equal to the task of keeping 
them down. Its structure was a fic- 
tion: the lordship of the Germans 
over the Czechs and of the Magyars 
over the Croats and Slovenes. Its 
exponents were for years dead men 
above ground. Metternich as early 
as 1848 saw that “all was lost.” Count 
Tisza, the last strong man of Haps- 
burgdom, confessed in 1914 that 
“for twenty years I was oppressed 
by the idea that this Monarchy, and 
with it the Magyar nation, were 
doomed to perdition.” It would be 
more decent, if obsequies must be 
read over the Austrian system, to 
mourn the long day’s dying than the 
ultimate extinction. 

Still, though the posing of the 
problem was the work of the East 
Europeans, its disposing was effected 
by the Great Powers—not least of 
all Russia and the United States. 
Having visited new miseries on suf- 
fering peoples under the guise of “lib- 
eration,’ Communist rewriters of 
history now find the good taste to 
assert that the Bolsheviks worked for 
East European independence from 


1917 on, but were impeded by—of — 
all people—Woodrow Wilson. To 
this effusion Mr. Mamatey’s book is 
a devastating rejoinder, though also 
much more than a mere piéce d’occa- 
sion. He has written the definitive 
account of American policy in the 
World War I years toward what be- 
came Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, 
a book broad in range and deep in 
penetration. He has culled his re- 
search from archives of half-a-dozen 
countries, setting out his findings 
with a moderation and directness un- 
fortunately rare in such matters. 
Joined to the intrinsic merit of the 
work there is, in the account of the 
shaping of American policy, a moral 
appropriate to later days. 

At bottom, there was ignorance 
and muddled thinking. Wilson, 
though “intelligent and erudite,” was 
“not much traveled . . . not acquaint- 
ed with the psychology of any foreign 
people . . . knew no foreign tongue.” 
On Eastern Europe he “showed com- 
plete ignorance of existing condi- 
tions.” Secretary of State Lansing 
was “realistic,” but “suspicious of 
foreigners.” Colonel House was “care- 
less about detail”; his “experience 
and knowledge of foreign affairs 
were limited.” Of the ambassadors in 
the belligerent capitals of Europe, 
only Walter Hines Page in London 
was a man of more than “mediocre 
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attainment.” The minister in Switzer- 
land, a chief listening post, acknowl- 
edged no “distinction . . . between 
Czechs, Poles, Hungarians and Ger- 
mans.” 

The void left room aplenty for ex- 
ternal and irrelevant influences. But 
the pressure of East European immi- 
grant groups apparently counted for 
little in the making of policy. Coun- 
cils of Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, Serbs 
and Rumanians were extant in this 
country as early as 1915, but “their 
pleas went unheeded.” Repeatedly, 
Wilson used his prestige to quash 
resolutions of sympathy projected 
by Congressmen and Senators. As 
late as May 9, 1918, he rejected a 
suggestion by Mrs. Paderewski that 
he proclaim a Polish Day. Masaryk 
arrived in Washington from Russia 
on that same day, was feted by both 
Czechs and Slovaks, but had to wait 
six weeks before reaching the White 
House for 45 minutes of not very 
satisfactory talk. Czechoslovakia, in 
short, was not made in Pittsburgh. 

Still less did abstract morality— 
that bugbear of the Realpolitikers— 
forge American support for the little 
states of Eastern Europe. To be sure, 
Wilson preferred, in his own words, 
“to avow a creed” rather than “dis- 
cuss a program.” A “Miltonesque” 
taste led him to talk of the “proud 
states of Hungary and Bohemia” and 
of “the sturdy Balkan common- 
wealth.” At one point even the Brit- 
ish were deceived, and Lloyd George 
directed that Britain, in keeping 
“with those great ideas . . . to which 
the President has given so noble an 
expression,” recognize the claims of 
the subject nationalities. 

But Wilson was not at that time 
ready for recognition, and was not 
to be taken in by flattery; he request- 
ed Lloyd George to reverse himself, 
and the Prime Minister, astonished, 
complied. Nor was Wilson bam- 
boozled by the ring of his own words. 
The Fourteen Points, that “Magna 
Carta of East European liberties,” 
was not so conceived by Wilson, who 
kept it deliberately vague. Its East 
European features were based on a 
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rare bit of American Machiavellianism 
—a memorandum urging that U.S. 
policy consist “first in stirring up 
nationalistic discontent, and then in 
refusing to accept the extreme logic 
of this discontent, which would be 
the dismemberment of Austria-Hun- 
gary.” 

What eventually prompted accepi- 
ance of the “extreme logic” was mili- 
tary expediency—interpreted as the 
immediate saving of life. For a full 
year before entry into the war, Wil- 
son hoped to stave off fighting 
through a negotiated peace. To that 
end he cultivated Vienna, reassuring 
the Hapsburg statesmen all along that 
his peace without victory would also 
be without incursions into the Haps- 
burg domains. When war did come, 
hope for negotiated peace glided im- 
perceptibly into wishful thinking 
about detaching Vienna from Berlin. 
For eight months after the declara- 
tion of war on Germany, Wilson held 
off a final break with the Hapsburgs. 
Even when he did declare war on 
Austria-Hungary in December 1917, 
he held open the door for a separate 
peace, asserting in his war request 
to the Congress that “we do not wish 
in any way to impair or rearrange 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire.” 

In the next months, however. the 
Allied eastern front went to pieces, 
with both the Russians and Ruma- 
nians, in effect, surrendering to the 
Central Powers. In the spring of 
1918 came a new German offensive 
on the western front. Casting about 
for some means of taking the Ger- 
mans in the rear, Washington finally 
turned to the subject nationalities. 
On May 29, 1918, Lansing announced 
that “the nationalistic aspirations of 
the Czecho-Slovaks and Jugo-Slavs 
for freedom have the earnest sym- 
pathy of this government.” 

American support, of course, was 
a tremendous help to the East Euro- 
peans. Even more so was the simul- 
taneous prostration of Russia and 
Germany at war’s end. Still, it was 
the East Europeans themselves who 
stepped on the stage vacated by the 


Hapsburgs. “The new nations,” 








Mamatey concludes, “created them. 
selves by their own efforts.” 

A harbinger of the fatal bickering 
that ensued among the new states— 
especially when Hitler made it profit. 
able to play the jackal—is discerned 
by Professor Mamatey in a stormy 
meeting of the East European repre. 
sentatives held in Liberty Hall in 
Philadelphia in October 1918, with 
Masaryk sitting in George Washing. 
ton’s chair: 

“At one point,” Mamatey writes, 
“Hinkovic angrily tore up a map of 
the new Europe published in a Phila- 
delphia paper, which assigned the 
eastern Adriatic to the Italians; the 
Italian delegate, C. T. Tomazolli, pre- 
sented a memorandum denouncing 
the Pact of Rome, and the Yugoslavs 
presented a memorandum demand- 
ing the repudiation of the Treaty of 
London; the Greek and Albanian 
delegates, G. Vasikalki and C. Dako, 
exchanged verbal potshots; and the 
Polish delegate, T. M. Helsinki, de- 
manded the expulsion of the Ukrain- 
ian representative, Miroslav Sichin- 
sky, who had years before assassi- 
nated a Polish governor of Galicia, 
on the ground that his ‘hand was still 
dripping with Polish blood.’ ” 

Journeying through these dreary 
thickets, it is easy to see why Profes 
sor Mamatey is a partisan of East 
European federation. Federation is 
a word of such common currency— 
as a solution in Western Europe, 
North Africa, the Caribbean, the 
Rhodesias, Indonesia—that it begins 
to seem a device for facing up t 
problems by not looking at them. 
But not isolationists alone, and not 
only seekers after the unbought ease 
of life, will, finishing this book, 
hearken to a note sounded, but never 
acted upon, by Wilson: 

“I visualize it like this,” he told 
Sir William Wiseman. “A lot of im 
possible folk, fighting among them 
selves. You cannot do business with 
them, so you shut them all up in @ 
room and lock the door and tell them 
when they have settled matters among 
themselves you will unlock the doot 
and do business.” 
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DEAR EDITOR 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Senator Estes Kefauver’s March 24 article, 
“Giant Business, Administered Prices and the 
Recession,” shows that capital is concentrating 
in the hands of giant business at an accelerating 
rate, and that attempts to regulate against 
this are fruitless, whether the Democrats or 
the Republicans control the Administration. 
Good laws are either misinterpreted by the 
Supreme Court or not enforced by the Justice 
Department. The article also shows that the 
policies of various Government agencies aid 
trustification—but the point is that giant busi- 
ness may be too powerful to be regulated. 

Senator Jacob K. Javits wishes to make the 
Small Business Administration permanent. 
Doesn’t' this miss the point, too? The SBA 
publishes pamphlets but can do nothing for 
small business. Right now, the SBA and the 
anti-trust section of the Justice Department 
are a waste of taxpayers’ money. They only 
encourage the illusion that something is being 
done to help small business. 

Perhaps the only way to counter the 
economic trend is to subsidize small business 
through the great purchasing power of the 
Federal Government. Whenever a major Gov- 
ernment contract is to be let, half of it should 
be set aside for small business bids exclusively. 
At present, the small business bid for “set- 
asides” must be lower than the bid of the big 
business that won the other half of the con- 
tract. What’ help is this? If small business 
can’t compete with big business on the first 
bid, it can’t do so on the second, except in 
a very few instances. Also, the Government 
definition of small business as having up to 
400 or 500 employes includes powerful firms 
that in some industries, such as spark plug 
manufacturing, manufacture their parts. A 
truly small business would just assemble parts. 
Brooklyn. _ RicHARD SHULMAN 
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THE New LeEapER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


magazines. This has been going on for many 
years. 

I hope it will please you to hear that, it 
I had to reduce the amount of my periodical 
reading matter drastically, THe New Leaper 
would be the last but one of the magazines I 
would consider dispensable. 

This does not mean that I always agree 
with the opinions expressed by your authors. 
Far from it. But, as I see it, intellectually 
honest magazines are not written to convince 
readers; rather their chief function is to inform 
and stimulate. In this respect your publication 
has set a high record. 

I’ would consider it a serious loss if the 
constructive work of THe New Leaper had to 
be halted for lack of funds—at a time when 
billions of dollars are spent on destructive 
projects or on poorly conceived ones. 

The modest check enclosed is offered as 
token of my genuine appreciation. 

Alston, Mass. Ernest S. Pisko 


BENSON 


I disagree strongly with Tris Coffin’s attack 
on Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
(NL, March 17). Benson has stuck stead- 
fastly to his principles in the face of opposition 
that would have felled lesser men. There is 
only one way to attack our dreadful farm sur- 
pluses, and that is by cutting artificial high 
supports and incentives to overproduce—in 
other words, Benson’s program, which will pay 
off in time if it is given time. 

Baltimore Mrs. BENJAMIN BAKER 


SOVIET POLICE 


J should like to reply to the authors’ com- 
ment (NL, March 17) on my review of The 
Soviet Secret Police, by Simon Wolin and 
Robert M. Slusser (NL, February 17). I 
repeat, as I said in my review, that I regard 
the book very highly, considering it the first 
attempt at a scientific study of the Soviet terror 
machine. Precisely because I consider this such 
an important field of study, however, I felt it 
necessary to point out a number of errors 
which had crept into the book despite the 
authors’ painstaking work. To me, these errors 
are the best possible proof of the necessity of 
continuing research work along these lines. 

I believe that all the statements I made in 
my review are accurate. Since I cannot docu- 
ment them all in this limited space, I will 
confine myself to one very important point: 
the statement which Felix Dzerzhinsky made 
to the press in June 1918. On the basis of this 
statement, Wolin and Slusser concluded that 
Dzerzhinsky already regarded the Cheka at 
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CONTINUED 
that time as an organ not only of the Soviet 
Government but of the Communist party. In 
my review, I noted that it was impossible to 
interpret Dzerzhinsky’s words in this way, since 
in June 1918 the collegium of the Cheka con- 
sisted of representatives not only of the Bol- 
sheviks but of the Left Socialist Revolution- 
aries. I said that there had undoubtedly been 
a misprint in the report of this press inter- 
view. Now Wolin and Slusser, without offering 
any evidence, state categorically that “the state- 
ment attributed to Dzerzhinsky . .. is an ac- 
curate expression of his views then and later.” 

I was not discussing Dzerzhinsky’s later 
views, however; only June 1918 was involved. 
I am exceedingly sorry that Wolin and Slusser, 
in making such a conclusive statement, did not 
attempt either to deal with my arguments or 
to check the facts. They quoted the Dzerzhinsky 
interview from a secondary source, Melgunov’s 
book The Red Terror, and they did in fact 
accurately reproduce Melgunov’s version. How- 
ever, on checking back to the newspaper which 
originally reported the interview, the Novaya 
Zhizn of June 9, 1918, I discovered that my 
supposition regarding a misprint was correct, 
for Melgunov had failed to cite the Novaya 
Zhizn correctly. The newspaper quoted Dzer- 
zhinsky as speaking not of “representatives 
of the Central Committee of the Party,” i. e., 
the Bolshevik party alone, but of “representa- 
tives of the cent. comm. of the parties,” i. e., 
the Bolsheviks and Left Socialist Revolution- 
aries. This issue of the paper is available at 
the Hoover Library at Stanford University. 

In a complex work like the book under dis- 
cussion, whose authors had to deal with in- 
complete, contradictory and often deliberately 
falsified material, mistakes are inevitable and 
the authors cannot always be held responsible 
for them. These errors, I emphasize once again, 
can be eliminated only by systematic research. 
New York City Boris I. NicOLAEVSKY 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Some of your readers who are planning to 
visit Europe this summer may be interested in 
an opportunity to get off the beaten tourist 
track and meet significant European liberal and 
Jabor leaders. 

This is offered by the Trips Abroad program 
planned by Americans for Democratic Action, 
for the tenth successive year, for this coming 
summer. Three choices are offered—Southern 
and Northern Europe tours for adults, and a 
special nine-nation student tour. 

For further information, please write the 
undersigned at ADA TRIPS ABROAD, 1341 
Connecticut Ave. NW, Washington 6, D. C. 

Davin C. WrttraMs 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ting theater are a when coord 

theater parties to do so 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St, N.Y¥.C. Phone, 
Algonquin 5-8844. 


Celebrate this 3-day week-end in 
the happiest holiday mood. Elaborate 
preparations are being made to give 
you the most in fun and food—to make 
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LABOR COMMITTEE TO RELEASE IMPRISONED 
TRADE UNIONISTS AND DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISTS 








One Booklet 
Seven Languages 
Over 250,000 Copies 


Labor in the Soviet Orbit was originally published 
by the Labor Committee to Release Imprisoned Trade 
Unionists and Democratic Socialists as a supple- 
ment to The New Leader in December 1956. In the 

fifteen months since that time, this definitive study 

has been translated into six other languages. 
(Reading up from bottom left, you see the Ger- 
man, Italian, French, English, Icelandic, Ja- 
panese and Spanish editions.) More than 
250,000 copies of these seven editions have 
already been distributed by labor groups in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia and the 
Americas. Translations into other European 
and Asian languages are in preparation. 














